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Wnibla Inder 
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) the adminhistrat 
Presidents Moore and King preserve 
t\ 


uy SVC a Lilie 


educator, having been o 
a in IS28, and he had been C} 
Neverthe] he lor of the University of Mississippi 
versity were the war drove all Northern SVinpatl 
more permanently, by out of the South, and sent him to W 
! U! School of L: Sa | Ineton. Years he fore he had bee hi 
Professor Theodore W. Dwight neeted with the Deaf-and-dumb As\ 
the re adoption of the Med little thinking that he would be ealled 
rein IS60, and by the modest be to the old halls with this ereat future « 
he School of Mines in 1863-5 ne before them. His inaugural ad 
vigorous inspiration and efforts showed a far look ahead. He was de« 
Professor Thomas Egleston, Jun impressed with the university idea 
hundred years the college | with the educational needs of the met 
in that fine ‘‘lime-| olis, and his faith has been justitie: 
le Cupola which the trustees | works At his coming, there were but 
completed in 1760. There | hundred and fifty students in the ce 
ensions and additions, and proper, the School of Mines was it 
as proud of its” site, its | inchoate state, the schools of Law an 
hat umbrageous and de Medicine were connected with the Seh 
Place into which = old of Arts by the merest thread of associat 
had been transformed: but To-day, a thousand students, under-¢ 
commerce Was erowding It The ate, graduate, and professional, thre 
Gardens were the destined site. | the college grounds, and, with the exé 
enon ISS] a resolution was passed | tron of the Medieal College (whieh 
lots, with space for a | five hundred students in its building 
¢ the plot west of Fifth | Twenty-third Street, and whose co: 
veen Forty-ninth and Fiftieth tion with the university consists ¢] 
‘tat its original level for the in the signing of its diplomas by the | 
for which | pjohn was | sident), all the schools are part OF a ¢ 
vn Pending their erec- | pact and centrally governed univers 
1 of the Trinity cift on | to which a splendid future is assured 


actually stood was sold, The trustees had foreseen the need 


2 at MIT 


investment of the pro- | more room, and each member of the fa 
in the old Deaf-and ty had been requested to furnish an es 
im and its grounds, between | mate of what the future would demand 


and Fourth avenues and Forty- | his special department. A building 


id Fiftieth streets The college | erected for the School of Mines in 186° 


o this temporary home in 1857, | but only as a temporary expedient; anc 


ws to have made this site its per- | in 1871 the trustees appointed a Comm 


tormilt l 


ory became | tee on Site, who examined various lov 
vest one homes | tions, and presented three plots to tt 
a President’s | board for their choice But in 1873 t 
tedon the grounds. The | pressure for room beeame insistent, a1 
ans, and now. against the judgment of the president 
The old Asylum, | who entered a written protest on the mil 
I s,and | utes, the die was east by the erection ¢ 
a solid and permanent building for the 
School of Mines on the old grounds Ci 
which are to r¢ lumbia has found her permanent hom 
is estimated to be worth | and her architect has had to meet the diffi 


cult problem of housing a great and grow 





iniversity within the contracted limits Avenue 
itv bloek f Arts 
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inning a double 
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nterior accommodat ! provide 
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architectural effects, and the resu 


decorating ceonustruction and not con 
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of the new 
of Whose \ samples at 
lish universiti Mr. Haight has been 
careful student—worked out in red briek 
ind Potsdam sandstone Hamilton Hal 
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provided for in the mu- arch roof supported by iron truss 


that the floor Space 113 by 7) feet 


bequest, and for large 


*the screntitie professors 


broken by divisions. A gallery mak: 
‘eet side is now occupied circuit of it, and the walls, within rea 
i00l of Mines building, distance of the floor and of the 
| are lined with that best of 


DOOKS 


asvium edifice, with decorat 
ind old library adjoining. The The Phoenix collection, of 
asylum will afford room forthe 7000 valuable and rare books, oceupir 


entire south gallery. The genera 


rangement is by subjects, and every 


iools of Political Seienee, ete 


chapel will be replaced either by 
heape 


land a college hall, to holda 


hearers, or by additional stack 


e library. The Law Sehool 
and the library above, with the 


observatory in the 


queuter of the library has unquest 
aecess to the 25,000 volumes here shi 
as a reference library. The floor is di 
with tables, to which the reader may fr 
top of the adjoining 


take as many books as he requires, «1 
ver, OCCUPY the very 


striking building the dusk comes on, a tap of the bell 
ding one quadrangle from the other, the librarian’s room to the engineer put 
ich is one of the chief architectural fea- | his disposal a movable electric light, w) 
tures of this notable group of buildings. he may turn on or off at will. All the 
It has been completed during the past year | bles have individual lights, and the sh 
at a cost of about $200,000. The interior for these burners and for those about 
of this building is finished in brick, and it) room were so arranged, in consultat 

is altogether a most honest and noble) with Dr. C. R. Agnew, who is one of 

prece of work The present library build trustees, that all the light falls on the box 
ing is separated from the old college by a) or tables, and no ray glares into the read 
space of only a few inches, which the boys eve. The assistant librarians have thy 
have christened the Pass of Thermopyle. desks on the main floor, and are ready 

Under the east quadrangle is the engine put their knowledge of their special Su 
room, connected with the library and the | jects at the service of the reader. It 
School] of Mines by under-ground passages, | pleasant to note that the conveniences « 


and the hi this library are to be extended not only | 


eh chimney forms a noteworthy 
architectural feature of the new School of | the 1600 members of the university a 
Mines building its alumni, but to such other scholars 
may rightly seek its privileges; 
building is the noble library hall, | what 


a room of 


The most important interior feature of so tl 
the ne the Astor and Lenox libraries hav 


Pr orand yroportions. with a triple not viven to New Yorkers, Columbia \W 
pro} 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


a working library open every day in) modern library co-operation, of which 
ear except Sundays and Good-Friday new librarian, Mr. Melvil Dewey 


rom eight, morning, till ten, night ‘ ‘ 1g apostle Phe modern lil 


s 


7 pall 


‘\ 


Such facilities as these are made possible | aims, above all, to have his books 
only by the adoption of the improved libra- give them the greatest accessibilit 
ry methods and fittings resulting from the | least possible inconvenience to the 
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oht Wellesley ¢ 
re trained as cata 
assistants. The staff 


red that 
ven hours. C 


ers and 


irs are so arranhg no one need 


more than se 


{ 


roes on Without ClosiIng@® any part ol 


it will require three years to 


omple te the Work 


Thesvstem of registry, which makes free 


ible, is centred in a desk at the ve ry 


entr nu the transept of th 


This 


Lice, creat hall 
communication, by 
the 


he body of the collection 


desk “sy 


wis ol hding - boxes, with stack 


rooms 


not reference 1s packed with 


economy of Space that a low room, 


eet houses 40,000 volumes 


ideed, catacombs of books. 


venues and numbered streets 
vide 
hye ne 


pelow wach book has 


z 
i 
: 


SIX Inches so that a book 


nstantly Ww ulead Tor Trom 


mae 
Fae 
Rae 


Hsice its covera pocket. into which 
ix -¢ urd: each reader Is represent 
card arranged according to 


bnitial ‘ ase at the reg desk 


istry 
book's number is entered on the read 


er's ¢ 


the 


ird; the reader signs his initials on 


bOOK S card, Which, While the DOOK Is 


out, is Ke} na second case at the regis 


trv desk, arranged by s ibjects Thus any 
instantly traced, and 

‘od iced Whena read 
o return a book, he has only to 


and if he 
is ina super-American hurry, he need not 


DOOK “out y- be 


thie 


receipt 


er WISHES Tt 


hand it in at the ree SUry desk; 


en the instant required to make 


it the attendant DY stamping the 
irhn on the bDOOK card has ‘ali- 


field in 


ACTIILE ved 


recelptl Thre re 18S 


ho 
Zalion has 


eX 


Vien 7 


hi been 1 seu Having ap- 
Rev 
lege build 


v i na we the 


iLlon, | 


nes for military 


purposes 


volumes Troi 


mMared 


“St 


IS6° t 16.006 


OO In ISS2 the munit 


of Stephen W hitne vy Pheni 


we College Ts superb collectio 
d libraries im L883 numbered 
and the aecessions this ve 


the 


POOTLL IS housed the fine Torrey hae ! 


VOLUMES, 


wbout 12.000 more In upper 


825.000, Above 


60,000 specimens, and va 
the Wing ol 
building is the towerand paper 
astronomical observatory, wi 
Rutherfurd telescope and transit 
mient 
After many false starts, Columbia ¢ 
lege has at last physically and intelle 
ally begun to build thoroughly the fe 
dation of a true metropolitan univers 
includes *‘a Sehoo 


Arts, a ischool of Mines, a School of L 


Her system now 


a School of Political Seience, and a Se} 
of Medicine, employing a president 
one hundred and twenty professors 
structors, and assistants’ —almost as m 
and num 

Tot 


trustees have voted to add a Schoo 


as her students in old days 
ing over fifteen hundred students. 
the 
Library Economy, for the training of 


brarians, of which the librarian wil 


the chiet professor. 
The progress made in the School of 
since “' the plan of education” first cite 
interestingly shown by an examinatio: 
the present course. The classical cours 
bettered in the selection of authors, but t 
chief change has naturally been in roun 
ing out education with the new stud 
lorentrance, the would-be Freshman mi 
construe more of Cesar, Cicero, and Vir 
vil than a hundred years ago, and soni 
thing of Xenophon and Homer in plac 
of the Greek Gospels; 


he must be verse: 


in English, Latin, and Greek grammat 
prosody and composition, writing an Eng 
lish paper off-hand in the examination 
room; he must know the elements of a1 
cient and modern geography, of ancie1 
history, of arithmetic, algebra, and geon 
try In the Freshman class, the class 
and Cicero, Hon 


ituthors are Horace 


and Herodotus; in the Sophomore, Horac: 
Satires) and Livy, Euripides and Xeno 


dent must elect one modern language, hay 


phon (Memorabilia). both, the s 


ing choice of German, French, Italian, and 





sh. The Freshman con 
i geometry With con 
momore reaches trigonomet 
on, and sui veying, and has a course | 
HeMUIStUPY The Freshman st PSVCHOLOg 
lish @ranlnar and QANAaALVSIS, alia > Perpor elec 
Lory of ¥ rl ih iiterat A Vill | Cicero's ¢ 
tion I » pros \ddison : Latin LhIs¢ 
iwkeray he POplowmse historic: thenes (QO) 
tar and the por try mPhakespeare ology, all 
toric 18 a study of both \ ives and Lhe astronor 
omore adds German and Freneh his- |) and the 
The elective system \ TePOLOQ 
in 1869, and now Jun and Senior | history 
are chiefly e 


tion OF, Tor the. Wor ‘ar, Mn n 


th Anglo-Saxon ¢rammar and t 


il st dy of Bacon, Milton, and Spenser. 


ivlish history, and political economy 
r the Senior class, \nglo-Saxon litera 
re and Chaucer, and the e tutional 


story of the United States Tl Junior 
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with piek and dri 1) 
Mines alonyside thie 
ne mers; in mec 
engineering, in Whicl 
Visit the great toune 
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Work shop lect res 
their instructors, in 
the workmen, during 
noonimngs, Show equa 
terest; and in geodes\ 
Which valuable field 
is done on the New Y 
State Survey The n 
bership of the schoo 
Mc iuide 
dared st 
Capanle 
Professor ¢ 
dean 
School of Medicine 
lans and Surgeons on I A 
having over five hundred stuce 
Dr. Alonzo Clark as preside? 
a nominal connection 
t\ but the School of Lay 
Inanagement of its distinguished 
Professor Theodore W Dwielit, 
ome on Lafavette Place, is now ho 
th the otherschools,and is entirely un 
covernment of the college authorit 
success has been'so great that two se 
res are required from Profess 
one in the morning and one 
ernoon Two moot- courts 
Vinich printed s 
the ‘case to be discussed 
»out to the students in advanes 


hich questions of law are argued 


4 aan , 
0 eigh students, and a 


professor acting 











a distance from 
need the defenses ne 
holiday ** roughs” and 
ira ide rs he Ww coaches 
ed thither in the last century 
barges and wherries carried but fe 
sure-seekers so far. The Green must 


,with rural demonstration atl 4 variably have had the same aspect of SOD 


corded by Madame D’Arblay as follow somnolence as that which you may 1 


1 exceedingly pretty scene was exhib nee In a way observe there on autu 
to their Majesties. We ean \; You may picture the royal squ 


every alternate Tuesday, to his wife acknowledging the lo, 


of the motley little crowd of 


The Queen's lodge isat the end of vreeting 


SUPPO inded with house s hundred vears ago, Or, entering the 
~w Green, and this was” dens in imagination, with a certain clov 
all the inhabitants of the ish boy having three halfpence in his por 
he lame, old, blind, siek, and in-, et and Swift’s Tale of a Tub in his hand 
vho all assembled, dressed in their | recall William Cobbett’s pleasant inte 
carb, to line the sides of the road) view with the English King 
vhich their Majesties passed, at When you are tired of ruminating 
| musicians arranged | this wise you may step aside to the banks 
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some rather re. 
able successes 
introduction 
and COTTE PC 
in British colons 
pe ndencies di 
‘Yes: we have 
tunate in the propagatic 
Colombian barks in India 
particularly in regard to tl 
Colombian and hard Cart hice 
barks of commerce We 
grown some forty or fifty pla 
from cuttings which Mr ©) 
brought from New ( 
We have introduced \ 


success the cinechona in JJ 


the bark having come 
England to be sold 
price We sent some co 


to the Punjab WHICH 
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s contained dead insect 
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rman goes | with gray stooping figures. From t 
ildren clitf above they seem part of the lant 
scape, SO perfeetly they assimilate with 


lnportal MUSSEL 


The path to the mussel grounds is treac 
nd on the the W Prous 
As the 


{ 
SSLOTL OT TLUSSel 


The brown rocks are covered wit 
sea-weed, and suddenly lose themselv« 
in blaek slime, shining like polished mint 
le, but offering unknown depths to thre 
false step But the mussel-gatherer wa 
h sure step and keeps close to the r 
ding tide 
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e mussel of the Channel coast is one 
s most dainty products The 
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mer hotels, a casino, and all those oa 
roundings which supply 
re late summer Gays 
ne 1s sharp Which se parates those 
rk from those who play Ero 
Hotel Hauteville to the lofty ¢] 
each at Etretat is a constant sce 
picturesque industry the launehi 
oats; the sharp grate of the keel 1 
pebDILes as, impelled by the swilt ro 
Lleaps on the shore; the groups me) 
the mossy old hulks on the b 
receptacles for nets and tackl 
forth odors of tarred rope; the wome) 


Lie 


ip Lhe ste ~ pe bbly terraces to a 


hnessed to the ; ah ara rine 


incoming tide: the washer-women ho 
high carnival of cleanliness at the 
the babies Crowilnge ih the id 


vhile the mothers work: and the e¢] 
ind arms) running like young cherubs from 
iped net | sea 
the water Krom without, the gloomy ada 


her eager eves | temor ol the fishing hut is signifient 


The sh Mp is her the drudgery and apparent jov lessnes 


The shining crevette is | the fisherman’s life But this vie 

Which she play 8, and now supe rficial The Norman Wife has 

vaves line her net with its | her housewife ly aMvitions Povert 

um, and now fill it with worth we understand it, has here no meat 

Her home is the abode of deceney 

the other side of the | cleanliness. Of such. Mére Gradot 

has more st ing characteristics. | tvpe. In front of the dingy gray 
conformation of the coast is alto with its little windows hap hazard br 
ditferent The very cliffs con-| ing through the stone, her  fish-m: 
front the Channel waves, a sturdy wall | stands, newly built of brick, with pots 

{ 


defending the green fields and hoary | geranium brightening the air. The. 


farms of Caux Here and there the row, crazy stairs pierce the | loom of the 


inland streams have bitten their way | terior. Below, half buried in the gro 
through the cliffs. The beach is strewn | is the kitchen, with its wide-mouthed 
h the débris, whieh the Waves have | place and petit four, on which the } 
eked into great round pebbles. Etretat au fe uw fills the air with its Savory snit 
t, St.-Valery-en-Caux, are | The brick floor shines with frequent seo 
‘liffs, where | ing. Old Rouen faienee, sueh as the hi 
lar sweep of beach, guarded | a-brae dealers on the Rue Alphonse K 
lOTtY rock, makes land tempt the summer loiterers with, n 


for the fishing boats. The!) bands of color ranged endwise on 1 
ie coast makes the fisher bultfet shelves, and two silver tankar 
1d { mn er 

he suaden storms which are conspicuously displayed. rhe bu 


vn the Channel the in-| of shining yellow wood is_ brilliant 
afford him no refuge. | polished, and with the great armoire, cu 


+ 


in make his port, he must) riously wrought as to hinges and fas 


Open sea, OF run thie peril of enings, is here as elsewhere the joy ( 


Thus the tishing life on this | every Norman fish-wife’s heart. Abo 

is full of sharp contrasts, and in the | the fire-place hang a few kitchen ute: 
midst of calm, danger and anxiety on sea) sils of copper, as resplendent as decora 
and land always lie near the surface. tive plaques. The light from the wit 
Phe beach at Etretat is very picturesque. | dow, half above-ground, falls throug 
The encroachments of fashion have seized | blue curtains, and thus softly subdue: 
half of this, and bestrewed it with sum-| the room is full of deep rich color, yel 
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mam’ sell prefer 
} Oo said Meére Gradot. half 
dis Crowlh price ithe strangers 
( | it rati at 
Dey woman selle, and Je 
hea e ( CLE na Oring her 
0 mid all wi be arranged The 
era stall nd aloft Denise, smiling 
t mental ic Opens the door Venti 
ey i selle think she can be com 


Perhaps the Hotel Haute 


too crowded for the contentment 


lecked like a shrine 


The little room is 
Phere isa sense of sacrilege in profaning 
ts purity with a travel le rs dusty belong 
ings Kverything is virginal white 
Snowy draperies flutter at the window in 
the warm sea-laden air The toilet-table 
is dressed in white, with knotted fringes 
SWaVving The bed with its tent like hang 


nes rises like a mound of snow in one 


corner. There are eurious shell-like or 
naments, and childish balls of @ilt and 
colored iss on the mantel, and pretures 
of the Virgin and the Bleeding Heart 
pon thre Denis locks the great 
Pipe 1 f fragrant linen, and 
out an armful of towels that 
shed ah odor o ivender throughout the 
POON 
The patroi ismall man with bronzed 
and ! ed Tace, and a pair ol kindly 
blue eyes minder sha Vv peeling brows 
His presence in the house ditfuses a sort 


’ 
of mild jo Henri sits by his knee and 


strokes his 1 ved hand, and Denise makes 
excuse to linger that he may lay his hand 
on her hau Even the loud tones of the 
ereat blonde cousin Margot soften in his 


presence 


ind the western shore the 


fish-wives are in the employ of the deal 
ers, and take a large share of the rough 
work Here the beachine of the boats 


em much of the drudgery, and 


spares 1! 


they themselves approach the dignity of 
CON mercantes 
Each morning Mére Gradot’s counter 
is spread with shining mackerel, the ross 
mullet, and much-prized sole, amid heaps 
of éperlans and bouquets; and twice a 
week Denise goes to Havre for langous 
fes.a species ol lobster rarely found here 
Grim, rough-favored Mere Gradot, with 


a sort of artistic instinet almost universal 
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shirewa tenaert among the ary Par 
, | 

torlets and white-capped cooks whieh 

here dailv rendezvous In the after 


Denise and Margot take the fish th; 
left and carry them in baskets from 
to door and tothe remoter quarters o 


peasalit 





ry Krom morning to eve 

there is no respite to their labor, for 
House Is kept immaculately clean 

Denise finds time to broil and serve i 
known and toothsome fashion the n 
erel and mullet, and toss with deft | 
All these duties 
performed with serious gravity No 


the savory omelet 


ery word is heard in Mére Gradot’s ho 
but never also a merry laugh. 

‘Do you always work so hard, Denis 
Do you never amuse yourself 7° 


‘Tn summer, ma'’m’'selle, one 1 


work, but in winter we amuse oursel ve 
“And when do you marry, Denise 


“After the hen 
fishing is over, then we may marry, mia 


Denise blushed 


selle.” 

That is in October In three mont 
then, Denise 7” since her consciousness 
made the question pe rsonal 

“Ves, mam selle And would vi 
really like to know Twill have a 
cowh, and a wreath of flowers on my he 
After we have been tothe mavoralty we 
vo to the chureh and be married The 
we will drive as far down as Ernestine 
and perhaps through the forest to Yport 
Inthe evening we willdanece. At the Cas 
no? Ohno. The Place du Maire will 
so clean, and the stones be sprinkled wit 
fine sand, and we will dance Ih the On 
air. Oh, it will be gay after the herrir 
fishing. Louis and Madeleine, Jehan an 
Liszen, Pierre and Véronique, T know 1 





how many, are waiting for the herring 


fishing.” 

** And Margot—is Margot not waiting 

“Ah, Margot. Margot must crow we 
rier, for Georges Duroe has gone with tl 
men from Fécamp after cod, away in tl] 
North among the summer ice.” 

* And do all the girls marry, Denise 

“Why, ves, ma’m’selle. 
zanne, the donne, married. Tt would be 
weary life for the women without the ge 


he and the home coming i 


‘But the danger and the anxiety?” 


‘* Ah, ma’m’selle, that keeps René close 


in my heart.” 


Even Su 


The home-coming rF £ Sainte du 


Coeur dOr is due Tou the “look 


it,” has been on » beach all vith hovering 
her long glass, is in glorious 


hasten to 
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the beach é i 
brink, 
to the shore, 


oinette and Toto are 
boat 


leaps out and catches 


Toinette 


on the 


as the a bird on 


and flies like 
Louis 
Toto in his arms clings to his 


arm, and with the patron holding Henri 
by the hand, his mild blue eves shining, 
we ip thre wl Vere 


i Dank, Where Gradot 
to the eapstan 


waits, harnessed 
Crest n, mon ami 
‘Bien, Marthe 
The capstan has 
and Louis 


and Pierre 


Tye 


four arms. 


The patron 


place themselves 


behind 
lend 


In 


two, 
their 
front 


ind Grandjean 
strong arms to the other two 


ot 


* 
the patron is Mére Gradot with 


a le&ther strap around her neck 
and Toinette slips another across 
her shoulders, attached to the arn 
that The cap 
stan creaks as they begin their slow 
rounds, and the eable grows taut 
At the water's edge Jehan and Pierre hav: 
rreased guttered boards. which they slip 
under the keel; these give place to billets 


Louis commands. 


of wood, changed as frequently as the slow 
movements of the capstan may require 
At length La Sainte du dA Oi 
reaches her moorings high up on the 
rocky terrace, and the men hasten to tak« 
charge of the haul. 


Cour 


The fish are piled in baskets, but the last 
haul the These are 
out on the pebbles, full of live writhing 
things struge@ling to free themselves from 
the inextricable meshes. Several are dead, 


lies in tossed 


nets. 
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in their etforts to esecap 
i boat attracts a crowd, and 


\ population from the Casino 
herward The fish are thrown 
one, and the biddit 
| IS open 
ouseholder from the 


With the 


fish -wif 


1] wn 
1 ) 1 
oO hand over tne sole 


the season, the ¢ 
and the s 
’ 


fish have made 
five in 


four or fi 


nan Varms 
the 


puUuenNAaACcCLOUS 


There are but 
the patron has reckoned 
him more than athered 
arms SCOOP 


ll bring 
nn atl Havre. or ¢ ! F | 
Paris h » peb and 


es. Thedemands of 
ised the trade at Havre, Fé amp, and 
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the length of the = these 


Dieppe, ane 
1] } . 
ll and, 


oast Of 
iccess on the Channel coast 
the summer 


The bidding is more 


has been 1 


the 


there 


| drained 
late years 


shermen, and 
Ktretat is creat. 


mated since it brings in a different 


CSIR tes cny - 
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! il iS ule sway intoa, thoughtless jest With other eyes 
! s sing i free from | is something touching in the une 
( gure patiently waiting, through 
\ ‘ ( OllO md weather, laughter and mockery 
’ ( barrie the possible d Ay « f SOrrTOW and tears 
) ‘ nto ier come The rain falls furiousl, 
| S ) ol places «a ( by the strong west wind, the ¢ 
( ! pret ences and so e stinging force W rapped 11h 
O1 aicate The proofs, with Denise’s cousin Margot 
( und { the ba ur har thying from under the fiehu 
! ‘ e) ( mn I yvound about her head, we strugeg 
( rt neellna@ wo i@ road | pon the steps which lead 
\\ nes, the grav and | to the calvary the women whose men 
I ‘ te and shin mit in the boats have thrown thems 
ne clo ( } the spat V Ith tears and prayers Standing on 
i ot ada N ot) and topmost step is Denise, her arms 
eA ‘ r( lowy sides of | about the cross, and her tearless eves ra 
ill elit 1 to eater relief in an agony of supplication Her wi 
( ~ is been ed t! pings un loosed DN the fierce wind, hi 
! CSS ) hi the sSshilting fal nin s&s Lip iresque folds about 
s Nn In the evenin slender figure Denise herself might 
q con ip to bid Denise wood DV, aS | Some Statue, So immovable she stance 
vat is to leay that night at three for! The artistie relation of the fivures, t 
meer erulse a r fish that are wary of | composition, as it were, 1s striking, and t 
e& coast The morning is lowering, and | service which the natural expression « 
bre beats »p the Channel lo the the emotions renders to art obtrudes |i 
eve every phase of the Channel is beaut i sacrilecious thought 
il, but the fishermen linger on the beach ** Denise! Denise!” Margot ealls, but ea 
the thickening weather, and the boats | scarcely make her voice heard through t] 
lat are to start in the afternoon do not | storm 
put ou The gale inereases, and the ‘It is useless. Let us go back for tl 
aves dash throu Lhe great ogive win patron Denise will eet her death The 
dows Viiie Liie waters have licked vind has torn her tichu from her neck 
rouge the eliff and bespatter its side | and her throat is bare.” 
ith oam The idlers of the Casino, Margot smiled “No: let her be lt 
rapped in water-proofs, hang over the | will give her rest. There is nothing els 
sides of thre promenade and shelt red be now.” 
nd the glass windows of the conversa Nothing was heard from the boats 
m-room ateh the aves tearing down day 
vnd building up the pebbled terraces ol ‘Life or death, I must get some mus 
the beach It is only another spectacle | sels for Madame De Hautepin The tide 
iore grand and imposing than the rest | is low at four in the morning, and J wil 
hich nature has kindly produced to ward | take L’Epine the donkey, and go by L’ Ai 
off some possible ennud of the long sum- | guille d’Etretat down near Ernestine’s 
mer da vhere one can find mussels if they can be 
On t above, b ie side of | found.” 
the fh ) commanding the view In the night the wind lulls, and only 
pand wh e Chann s one of those | the sound of the waves is heard beating 
( LPles ) - ited wit a landseape against the pebbles In the struggling 
of Catho co hieh to th cht Mere Gradot starts with L’Epine for 
orelg ! one oO s novel and const her lonely walk beneath the eliff 
{ te eatures To the rest of us the night is heavy with 
s the Man of sorrows, acquainted with | sleep. Denise, overcome by exhaustion 
} i ands -outstretched upon the has not wakened Some time during thie 
s. The details he carving are rude | morning Mére Gradot comes into the lit 
comm ace ind from the Lop or al! tle white room Her stern, hard face is 
( e. or st rough the dust of fly softer She sits down, after those little po 
G heels. the ichrymose visage, be ite salutations are made which no French 
rim \ dust, only awakens the | woman, gentle or lowly, omits. 
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Rene 
Ih. Mere 
With me 
Have you told Denise 

} 


mid 


has come She Says simply 


(rradot 


not wake her forthis. See. 


»and went for the mussels 
The 
and the 
sEpine and I 

When we 
» had fallen a 
the 
L had to wait, 
vhile I saw a heap of stutf 
vedged the 
vater had left. The sea sometimes brings 


things. [ We 


we co ild SCATCE ly See. 
cliff is narrow, 


‘ose 
1 1 ’ ’ 
reached Ernes nes 


the 
ttle, but it was hard finding mussels; 


vater had 


and after a 


peen too rough. 


, 1 1 1 
In between the rocks which 


Strange nt to the place. It 


Was dark, 


but I saw it was a man drowned. 
[ pulled off the 


sea weed, The face Was 


downward but it was 


I turned the body, 


bruised—so bruised I could not see it; but 


Denise had 
lifted the 


tle pin 
René. I 


WOrk 


’ pin to 


body up—it was hard and laid it 
LEpine and | 


| » he ‘7 
on the poor beast 


s back 
brought poor René home.’ 
“Oh, Mére Gradot! 
ness Dy that 
Yes 


t }> 


\lone in the dark 
wild sea!” 
Was it 


yw Denise.” 


not fortunate? It will 

ils of the eatastrophe came 
Che fi had 
Lv packet from Southampton to 


Havre, dri the 


shing - boat been run 

over by 
» 

ven out of her eourse by 

male 


\ { 


as much a matter of consolatory pride as 


ineral amone the fisher people iS 


folk By the wise provisions 
the 


from his home to the chureh 


among otner 


iureh funeral train which 


Rene 


Is COM} 


ot the (4 
hore 


L of 


Kk en 
1 } 1 


dles, and identify themselves with the sol 


participants, not specta 
tors the little ones bear their ean 
ern Ceremonies 

Denis 
that 


the 


coes throuch all the scenes with 


sort of stoie 


ism which is peculiar to 
Norman blood 


She is cut deep, that girl,” says Mere 


Gradot We must spare her, and send 
ner to her 


Ma'm’selle 


aunt Leyrand, at Boulogne. 
will perhaps see her there.” 

Boulogne is over 
the hill by 


The fishing quarter of 
the 1 


road, 


Rue de Constantine—a 


winding carrying in its name, as 


one finds elsewhere in Boulogne, reminis 
cences of the old Roman occupation. It is 


l-built little brick village. on 


the slope of the hill 


acompact, we 


The place is deserted 


Following the street until it overloo 
sandy beach beneath, astrange sight i 
sented. All the women of the village 
their knees making wide circles in the 
with their vigorous arms and sturd 
When they have loosened e1 
sand, they gather it into their baskets 


vers, 


swing them on to their backs and t 
the hill. 


instinct in animals, 


Their movements are tho 
but their 
women. It is 
afternoon rendezvous, and this eathe 


Socla 


stinets are those of 


of sand daily to sand their floors their |i 

er and more elegant recreation, 

but at the her 

factory near the Quai des Paquebots 
At six o'clock the streets are filled 

the 


Denise is not here, 


fisher girls home from t] 


coing 
work among the herrings—a pictures 
procession which always allures the sti 
ger, flitting never so hurriedly from tt 
to steamer. Among them is Denise 
‘Oh, Denise, how pretty you look! 
She wears the costume of the Boulog 
fisher girl, the most piquant of the cox 
Her eut 
over the white shirt beneath. 


low, and lev 
About 


waist a blue apron is tied, and her b 


brow hh dress is 


is kn 
On 

head is a white cap, with a snowy fi 
like a halo 
framing her sad 


fichu, crossed low on her breast, 


ted behind with careless grace. 
erect 


standing around lie 


face, whi 


head, and 
brightensa little at my involuntary pra 

‘You like it here, Denise ?” 

‘* For myself, well enough; but my 
ther misses me, and my mother with 
Margot the 
without Denise.” 


accounts, and finds bas 


heavy 
but t] 
patron has had great luck with his sol 
and Mére Gradot sends fish to the chatea 
every day, and Henri helps Margot wit 
the basket.” 

‘I go back in two months. The girl 
better with the mother. I miss the dea 
kind hand of the father on my hair, «a 
Margot and little Henri. 
Then miss 
she added, with her thought 
ful politeness. 

‘And ma’m’selle. Do you think sli 
can ever forget the patron, Mere Gradot 
Denise, Margot, or the little Henri, o 
cease to remember the peaceful hours i1 
the little white room of the fishing hut a 
Etretat 2” 

Ah, no, Denise! 


‘We all missed you, Denise; 


I go back, yes 
in two months. we will all 


ma’m’selle,” 





iso te 
Sete 
ee eee 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


| K the chrysanthemum does not actually | 
share the honors of popularity with the 
it certainly has characteristics and 
The 


remarkable variations of the different types 


OSE 


listinections the rose does not POSSESS. 


are so conspicuous as to almost make us 


believe, in many instances, they have no 


relation, so entirely different in structure 


is each of the family groups It mat 


tiny 


individu 


ters admire most the 


flow ers of 


not 


not whether we 


pompons Wwlit h 


ally ar more than three quarters of 


an inch in diameter, vet so numerous ; 


to cover the entire plant with a solid sheet 
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Oo oom, or the lar introduction being evidently from Japan, und 
t Japanese varieties name of Matriearia japonica maxima, having 
their grotesquely flowers of vellow, white, blush, purple, and erin 
ped ragged tlowers Brevnius. a great botanist, thus deseribes. the 
or more inches, having been brought to Holland in 1689. Wes 
Chinese varie infer that these were single-flowered | 
theimsvmine The pompon tvpe, with single flower 
rical globular forms figured by Rheede in 1699.) Linna 
( ire often fouror 1753, refers to sineuse, with large 
einchesindiameter, flowers, and to tvdicum, with small ve 
there isa Tascination so flowers, double and sincle. They are 
irresistible as to make noticed by Thumberg, in 1754 
heirecultivation, when matricaria. Inall probability t 
onee begun, almost a introduction was not considere 
mania \gain, the much interest. Like many ot 










plants introduced in those 
their economical or comme) 
value was the object, rather 
decoration, as the great orde 
Composit# to which they bel 
had furnished many valuable ad 
tions to medicine In the 
ginning of the present ec 
tury, when the flower be 
to receive some attention 
a decorative plant, disput 
arose as to whether it 
a matricaria, antheniis, « 
artemisia, to end which 
was decided to make a n¢ 
species, and to eall it Chrys 
anthemum, from ehrysos 
vold or golden, and antho 
a flower. The commerce 
with China having grow 
to considerable proportiol 
about 1800, many plants and 
seeds found their way 1 
different countries throug 
merehants. Though = we 
have no reeord of their in 
troduction into America, un 
doubtedly they were known her 
as early as 1820, for from facts 
brought to notice of late we tind 
many varieties are to be found i1 
old wardens on Long Island tha 
have been there for over fifty 
vears. These differ but littl 


from the varieties deseribed at 





deep purples se, and If that time in some old periodicals i 

pink shades \ and were probably raised from 
‘heintroductionand seed direet from China In France the raising 

historv of the tlower 1s r of numerous seedlings and seleeting of the 

one of unusual inter largest double-flowered, with petals curving in 

est Wi nd it has ward, was carried on with great vigor after 1820, 

been known to. the and these are the immediate ancestors of the 

gardens of Europe for Chinese in-curved type as grown to-day. The 

two centuries, the first ruse.ir.ona. pompons would seem to have been lost, or at least 
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ot grown by florists previous 
S45, when Robert Fortune re-in 
iced them as Chusan daisies. To >» 


ilso we are indebted for the in 


r 


on of the immediate progen 


he present Japanese kinds 


























from Japan in TS59 The 
ese varieties are now at the 
of the family in popularity. So 
ible are they in shape and co 
as to defy description, and 


each flower is beautiful bv it 
they present very attractive 
oups: many kinds with one or 
t 


Vs o] 


; 

petals and large vellow 
1 i . ee 
s, resembling giant flowers of the 


eve daisies—some as revrular and 
1 formas though stamped from 
ceometrical design, others with 
outer rays quite flat, and the in 
ones curved and twisted in fan 
* shapes 
ie «chrysanthemum — in 
( ha and Japan Is the na : 
il emblematie flower. re P; 4 
noe the most reverential 
re and attention, surpassing 
In devotion 
i iecorded to the 
de-lis, lilies, 
s, and thistles. 
emblems of 
er countries 
Bach recurring 
eal in November, 
ill large cities in Japan, and 
nearly every street, thou 
nds ol plants are sold, trained 


ereliv to one stem, witl 


a 
tans large flower of immense 
often ten to twelve inches 
oss. A very ordinary tlower 
f 


some six inches is sold for five cents, 


e very largest specimens being sold 





or twenty five cents, pot included. 





The chrysanthemum is thoroughly 
smopolitan, thriving alike in smoky 
ties or suburban villages, and no plant 
somuch at home in large towns. One POMPONS AND MARGUERITES 
f the great attractions of London in No 
x ember is the display at the Temple and 
" Inner Temple Gardens, several thousand | ple Gardens over five hundred varieties 
plants being grown and arranged in beds | apparently a very great number: but these 
and borders, their only protection being sink into insignificance by the side of over ‘ 
a simple muslin awning drawn over them | two thousand varieties that are to be found 
each evening. Thousands of people visit | in the catalogues of to-day In this mul 
the display daily. These annual exhibi- | tiplieity of varieties there are many ap 
tions have been given regularly since 1850, parently identical, or lacking distinetive 





and in 1859 there were grown at the Tem- ness, to the casual observer, whereas those 
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jnuainted with them have no ditheulty in 
individual kinds Of course so many 

hn most cases produced Trom seed, and as 
Hing is undoubtedly, in the chrysanthemum, 
other plants, physiologically a distinet indi 


e manv are en aged raising and dis 


particular Tamiuly of 
Varieties become humerous 
ng It is not bv seed 


alone that new varieties of chrysan 
thems are Obtained, as many are 


produced bY bud Variation, KNOWN 1M 


the vernacular 

of gardeners as 

sports. This change 

takes place frequently 

after a variety has been 
cultivated a few years. Branch 
es bearing entirely ditferent-col 
ored flowers, and sometimes of 
quite a distinet form, occur on 
thesame plant,and ifthe branch 
is allowed to mature, and the 
voung shoots from the base of 
this branch are propagated, the 


variation becomes a fixed form 


Indeed, some of the most popu 


lar and handsome kinds that are 


found to-day were obtained in 


this way, and no plant or class 
of plants sportsas much. There 
does not seem to be any rule as to this 
sporting, though the majority of sports 
have been from white to yellow and from 
white to pink, and vice versa. 
The cultivation of the chrysanthemum 
as compared with the cultivation of the 
rose is of the most simple description, re- JAPANESE VARIETIES. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


position, a. asional 


Young 


in the ground during April and 


hy 


in extreme drou 


some little Hhtiohn Make 
The 


crowths 


With 


of two feet in diameter 


he leading or 


re re moved by 


pinchi 
ive crown four or five inches long, 


be continued until the end 


] + 


after which the entire plant should 


ved to Grow The flo \¢ r buds begin 


n about the end of August or be 
if Septe If it is desirabl 


ptember 
them flower in 


| } 
ry a plan Which Is bhiIghiyv recom 


they should be dug up earefully 


he tirst of Octobe and placed in 


‘cording to the size of each 


plant 


, 
the very largest plan 


ten or 


Ss pots 


( nehes diameter are required 


ih 
plants should be well drenehed with 
and set 


One in some shady place 


davs, after whieh they ean be 


in They must be 
before the appearance of frost, 
not be subjected to artificial 
to fifty 


q lite 


1 
1ouid 


1 temperature of forty-five 
hi¢h 
to 
to 
at first in some sheltered po 
i and to 


a place after the middle of October 


Fahrenheit being 
at W here y are 


ol doors it Is 


intended 
either 


t 
best 


to die carefully remove 


th this simple care they are among the 
t With 


st satisfactory of all flowers 
ch popularity of course the chrysanthe 


POrrieé Wii ¢ i) 


{ + 
hOUPr LOSI 


x leet in 


as Sihali trees, on ste 


surmounted 


Laine le 


are Ur and Cons 


POrms Wi thal 


wart 


auring September 


plants have only i 


vers to support These 
ntion 
Miah 


nara Wiahy 


verest 


ie SE 


cold 


as 


ley | 
order K 


| 
he 


are sone mat bhardier tha 
modern date 


lied 1 


vhere 
Winter-kK 
very slight Where p 
] 


ana 


Cost ants 


ready in pots, a sure simple 


keeping them is to place them in any cool 
lieht ct llar.a cool pit, or out-house, \ 


the 
pered 


nere 


extreme weather 1S somewhat tem 





aoe 


os 


¢ 
eI 


eee 





Eee 


ae 


e 


ae 





aera: Ta 


ane 


XVII 
ry Charles from Whiteha 
en ‘ of the Parliament in 
had read med intrusion upon t 
net ( Hlouse of Commons 
\c r v no tl Parliament be 
i | e off the robes of hus preroga 
‘ Oo} wid as there was no 


en about the 


precinets of Westminster Hall 


CDPOKE 1st 
thev pro 


eeecded to tat Them UpOM a QUITMAN king 
an office andauthority thouteither body, 
soul. ors ! so they legislated and de 
creed for a while “‘in the kine’s name 
But those of them who eould not bring 


their imagination to sueh a metaphysical 
ion of West 


Miinster, and soucht the denuded son of 


speculative reo 


hom they found making martial 


, 
efforts to get back into his own again 


He secured a “land army” at last, 


Dut by 


that time it was unhappily opposed by 


another There were two ** powers of the 


sword ii i¢ ld and a vreatl duel Vas 

preparing between ‘the erown’ and *“‘ the 
‘ { ¢ 

he cn ir, fora while was ve rvm ich 

the American in the outset, ** bush 

Vhacking ona large seale Neither side, 

hanks to the pacifie James, had had any 


military experience, and there was con 
sequent 1 Vood deal Ol Valiant blunder 
ron the pat of the one, and of indefi 
nite struggling on the part ol the other. 


The style of it had already been antici 
pated in the great Hall at Westminster 
during the days before the crisis was pre 
cipitated, when the nicknames ** Round 


head” and ‘* Cavalier” were roared out 
under its roof, as Colonel Lunsford and 
his curled adventurers rode in to drive 
out the close-cropped London apprentices 
to find themselves beset and 


surrounded on the next 


on one day, 
with cries of 
‘Slash us now!” 

In the same way the royalist army had 
until Cromwell came to 


the front, and, with him, organized victo- 


the advantage 


ry Then the Cavaliers were cut down, 
and the kingdom was cleared. 

Longe before this, however, the Com 
mons had put aside their dummy, and the 
Way Was getting open to an actual empty 
throne, and to a king with no claim to 


the name. Even the Church of England 


WILLIAM 


,UFUS. 


Laud 


There was nowhere a mit 


had gone by the board 
headed 
be seen Westminster \bbey Was au 
At last CC] 


lor episcopacy 


Vterian meeting-house 


Vho } ad stood out 


Wark OF fis throne, gave 


sell up to the Presbyterian Scots 
Scots gave him up to the Presbyt 
Parliament. Then the army of Inde) 


ents took him away from the Parlian 
and now Cromwell had him in hand 
} | from Hurst | 


feared was to bi 


Charles was brought 
tle, which he had 
Berkeley or his Pontefract, and bro 
conveniently near to Westminster 
Commons were above any scandal 3) 
assassination. .They were resolved 

more open and lipressive Way ol 
ting an end to him than on the fom 
Edward of Carnarvon 
Westminster H 


should be the preliminary scene of it ag 


OCCASIONS of 


Richard of Bordeaux. 


but they would go about it in all the for 
al majesty of the law 

1649, this 
high-handed) Court of Justice” 
ed in the great Hall 


On January 20, high 
Was ope 
One hundred 
thirty-five persons had been fixed upon 


the Independent Commons to compos 


Only sixty-nine or seventy could be ¢ 
to sit Some were otheers in the arn 


some members of the Commons: the 
mainder were citizens of London. It was 
to a man, a court of the people 

The spectacle was as bare of scen 
erandeur as of everything else In t 
absence of every thing else, they were hot 
at all indisposed to make as great a sho 
as they could. 


ot 


There was the usual blaz 
scarlet and crimson over the graded 
seats of the judges, which ran up against 
the southern wall. Bradshaw, the ‘* Lord 
President,” sat in a crimson velvet chai 
on a platform in front of and below them 
enveloped in a searlet robe, and wearing 
a great broad-brimmed hat. A desk with 
a crimson velvet cushion was before him 
In the middle of the space in front was a 
large square table, covered with a ric] 
Turkey carpet,.on which lay the golde: 
mace and the sword of state across on: 


another. The steel halberds of a numer 


ous guard were seen gleaming on either 
length of the Hall 
a partition running across 
inclosing the 
at the very centre, was the crim 


side and down the 
[Inside the bar 
some distance below, and 


court 








_ 











sf IARPER'S NEW 
rad toro Thye 
4 ( ) Pres 
i ‘ 
i nal t rele Sal 
brsat ce come do ) tc) 
! ( radit1o ‘ 2) ( l 
( ( s endors oO rovaityv ¢ wad 
( ( ) ( G is ibn thre 
ct Phiere ere none of the 
) of the nob the nobles were 
or dead There were no ermined 
( ‘ wire ad ised to. sit 
1 hie aD adit nsighnia Ob thre meadow 
‘ one id been On to flash from 
ery ae H of kings, lav in to 
tal e¢ s No io. i beara, ex 
) Lid ! 1 the rool is to be 
t save t ‘ arms of the Common 
ealt red cross of England and th 
roid harp of reland, emblazoned On a 
ive escut CO ( hie under thre 
re SOU ! ndo md shone ove 
t | topmost trer of those vho composed 
e regicide court. We have forgotten 
two ornaments there Nl 1 \}) ivallst 
Ihe a directiyv under the ne arms, sat 
Oliver Cromwell and Henry Martin 
on et r side, looking down pon the 
hatted heads of the court, was a double 
r\ The rest of the Hall was also 
prepared Tor thre i concourse that was 
re to be there 


When the eourt had been and 


sf ated 


as ready, the gates were thrown open, 

nd the mu de throngwed in, filling the 

illerie the seatfoldings, and the im 

mense open area ot the floor Then Brad 
Shia ordered the serveant-at-arms “"to 
bring in the prisoner.” The king enter 
ed, and proceeded up the side next the 
Thames 1 cle oe | oO lard it thirty two 
thicers wearing halberds He Was at 
ended also by his servants The ser 
reat { vith his men received him 


LL-aPrs 


and conducted him within the bar. There 
vere none so poor to do him reverence 
Not a sign of respeet was shown Amid 
( i sh he stood for a moment 
whe court i a stern, steadfast 
u ( t voked up at the galleries 
n front and on either side of lim. He 
nad iff a s rand beard to grow, 
i 1 the had ecome Gray His ones 
handsome, pensive face looked pale and 
vorn under the shadow of his hat 


Th 
banners of Marston Moor. of Naseby. and 
| head Ele sal 


rose again, as 1 


oft reston hut over his 


immediately 
otten something, t 


rning com 
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et ! ind and mer ae 

Sta or thre Ha Cro aed 

nad ol Stlbyects, among 
el side gleamed the bright axes o 
I OPCLELS Phe moment he resume 
seat the blazing esecutcheon of the ¢ 





his eve with © 


vell’s eves beneath it fastened intent 
nh It was eight vears since Strat! 
here fought lis accusers, at last to dis 


his hand. It was twenty-four vears si 
his coronation banquet in this room, 
‘lL gauntlet of his champion 


And here Was 


How king, by hereditary right, of En 


rung this floor 


Ipon 


and of Seotland, the heir of Eebert 
Kenneth, William the 
the blood ot all these in 


Was there 


Phide 





and Conquer 


vith his ve 


no one to befriend or 
i disturbanee in his fay 
When the erer cea 


amid 


There was 


the verv outset 


over the court the blank li 


ian absences, there came the on: 


nie 
Fairfax, the General of t 
Parliament. A 


from the @alle rv above 


Sir Thomas 
auswere ad 


voce lor | 
has too mue 
wit to be here!’ 

Bradshaw now addressed the king 
Stuart, Eng 


‘ ners ; : : 
Commons of England, being deeply Se] 


Charles King of land 
ble ofthe ealamities that have been broug 


ipon this nation, which are fixed Uy 
youas the principal author of them, ha 
resolved to make inquisition for blood 


When read, 


hame of the people of Eneland,” thie Saliie 


the charge was In Ek 
voice spoke from the gallery: *" It is a] 
Axtell, the 


his men 


not a tenth part of them 
officer of the 
ire into the box 


ouard, ordered 
But the muskets wer 
soon lowered It was Lady Fairfax! 

Charles himself, when he heard himse! 


“dl of 


1 
murderer and 


ACCUSE being ‘‘a tvrant and traitor 


a public enemy,” laughe 


in the faee of the court Onee durin 
the reading he stretehed out his gold-head 
ed cane and touched Coke, the Solieiton 
(reneral, 

Hold!” The head of the eane dropper 


ott No one 
stooped and picked 


lightly on the shoulder, sayin 


moved to it up. Hy 


plek 


t up himself, showit 


no embarrassment at the moment, thouc 


he afterward told Bishop Juxon that thi 
omen dee ply affected him. The presiden 


ordered the clerk to go on, saying 


Charles that ‘if he had anything to sa 
afterward, the court would hear him 


W hen ealled upon toanswerthe charges 











THE GREAT 





HALL Ok 


\\ 


[LILI 


‘ ER CROMWE 
eclined to recognize the risdiction Painted ¢ 
e court, or its competency, giving his was refuse 
sons, and declaring his readiness, before i long 
perly constituted tribunal, to answe1 head s 

s defense His bearn i vas dignl ed each oO 
lanner ready assent 

1 two other days the court sat with a 

result Qn the last of these more mea ( 
eral Signs Of svinpat 1 him broke S 

Cries of God save he King vere oO ( 
urd vhich others tried to drown b Ne 

s of Justices * Justice Exec l NO 

Execution Poor souls,” said sha ( 

<n ‘for a little money ( ould Char 
Smuch against their commanders deep ¢ 
ya sT hve th there was anothet p ric elie | 
YF O the court The a agreed ilter the 
n the sentence, Bradshaw no it) Hold 
inced. The king desired, before it is in o the 
en, to meet the two Houses in the The k 


\M 


rib el 
i 
( SE ered 
Co SSIOLE 
( pipes 
ad bradstia 
} ( ( 
MY timed 
‘ ll al ( 
( ra 
1 execlal 
[ may spe 
"1 I 
! avor. 
ence? Kven 
said Bradsh 
irds 
oke outa 
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spirit S 
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That nieht. while the sky over Londe 

s red with bonfires and burning effigies 
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1e that message to the Prince 
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James, “*the Revolution of 1688,” the ae 

eession, through the elective power, ol 


William and Mary to the throne. 
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est when brought into the current of the 
larger consciousness with which we have 
tried to invest the Hall. 

‘** Every step in the proceedings carried 
the mind either backward, through many 
troubled centuries, to the days when the 
foundations of the constitution were laid, 
or far away, over boundless seas and des- 
erts, to dusky nations, living under strange 
stars, worshipping strange gods, and writ 
ing strange characters from right to left. 
The High Court of Parliament was to sit, 
according to forms handed down from the 
days of the Plantagenets, on an English 
man accused of exercising ‘tyranny over 
the lord of the city of Benares and the la 
dies of the princely house of Oude. 

‘The place was worthy of such a trial. 
It was the great Hall of William Rufus; 
the Hall which had resounded with accla- 
mations at the inauguration of thirty 
kings; the Hall which had witnessed the 
just sentence of Bacon, and the just abso- 
lution of Somers; the Hall where the elo- 
quence of Stratford had for a moment 
awed and melted a victorious party in- 
flamed with a just resentment; the Hall 
where Charles had confronted the High 
Court of Justice with the placid courage 
which has half redeemed his fame. 

‘*Neither military nor civil pomp was 
wanting. The avenues were lined with 
grenadiers. The streets were kept clear 
by cavalry. The peers, robed in gold and 
ermine, were marshalled by the heralds 
under Garter King-at-arms. 
in 


The judges, 
their vestments of state, attended to 
Near a 
hundred and twenty lords, three-fourths 
of the Upper House, as the Upper House 


give advice on points of law. 


then was, walked in solemn order from | 


their usual place of assembling to the tri- 
bunal. The junior baron present led the 
way, George Eliott, Lord Heathfield, re- 
cently ennobled for his memorable defense 


of Gibraltar against the fleets and armies | 


of France and Spain. 
sion was closed by the Duke of Norfolk, 
Earl Marshal of the realm, by the great 
dignitaries, and by the brothers and the 


sons of the king. Last of all came the 


Prince of Wales, conspicuous by his fine | 


person and noble bearing. coe 

‘The sergeants made proclamation. 
Hastings advanced to the bar, and bent 
his knee. The culprit was, indeed, not 
He had 
ruled an extensive and populous country, 
had made laws and treaties, had sent forth 


unworthy of that great presence. 


The long proces- | 
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|armies, had set up and pulled down 
| princes, and in his high place he had so 
borne himself that all had feared him, 
that most had loved him, and that hatred 
itself could deny him no title to glory 
except virtue. He looked like a great 
man, and not like a bad man; a person 
small and emaciated, yet deriving dignity 
from a carriage which, while it indicated 
| deference to the court, indicated also ha- 
bitual self-possession and self-respect; a 
high and intellectual forehead; a brow 
pensive, but not gloomy; a mouth of in- 
flexible decision; a face pale and worn, 
but serene—such the - aspect witli 
which the great proconsul presented him- 
self to his judges, 


Was 


‘** His counsel accompanied him, .... the 
bold and strong-minded Law, afterward 
| Chief Justice of the King’s Bench; the 
more humane and eloquent Dallas, after- 
ward Chief Justice of the Common Pleas; 
and Plomer, who, nearly twenty years 
later, successfully conducted in the same 
high court the defense of Lord Melville, 
/and subsequently became Vice-Chancellor 
and Master of the Rolls. 

‘But neither the culprit nor his advo- 
cates attracted so much notice as his ac- 
cusers. In the midst of the blaze of red 
drapery, a space had been fitted up with 
green benches and tables for the Com- 


mons. The managers, with Burke at 
| their head, appeared in full dress... . 
|The box in which the managers stood 


contained an array of speakers such as 
| perhaps had not appeared together since 
the great age of Athenian eloquence. 
There were Fox and Sheridan ; 
was Burke; 


.... there 
there, with eves reverent- 
ly fixed on Burke, appeared the finest 
| gentleman of his age the ingenious, 
the chivalrous, the high-souled Wind- 
ham.... 

“On the third day Burke rose. Four 
sittings were occupied by his opening 
speech. ... The energy and pathos of the 
great orator extorted expressions of un 
| wonted admiration from the stern and 
| hostile Chancellor, and for a 


moment 
| seemed to pierce the resolute heart of the 
| defendant. The ladies in the galleries, 
| unaccustomed to such displays of elo 
| quence, excited by the solemnity of the 
| occasion, and perhaps not unwilling to 
display their taste and sensibility, were 


(in a state of uneontrollable emotion. 


Handkerchiefs were pulled out, smelling- 
bottles were handed round, hysterical 
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cries and sobs were heard, and Mrs. Sher 
idan was carried out in a fit. At length 
the orator concluded. Raising his voice 
till the old arches of Irish oak resounded, | 
‘Therefore,’ said he, ‘ hath it with all con- 
fidence been ordered by the Commons of 
Great Britain that I impeach Warren 
Hastings of high crimes and misdemean- | 
ors. I impeach him in the name of the | 


WARREN HASTINGS 


Commons House of Parliament, whose 
trust he has betrayed. I impeach him in 
the name of the English nation, whose an- 
cient honors he has sullied. I impeach 
him in the name of the people of India, 
whose rights he has trodden under foot, 
and whose country he has turned into a 
desert. Lastly, inthe name of human na- 





ture, in the name of both sexes, in the 
name of every age, in the name of every 
rank, I impeach the common enemy and 
oppressor of all.” 


AA. 
The trial of Warren Hastings, if not 


the last—and it was nearly the last—was 
the most splendid and imposing arraign- 


fter Sir T uas Lawrer 


ment of a criminal which ever took place 
in Westminster Hall. Our story of the 
Hall might fitly end as it began, with a 
banquet, and a banquet, too, on such a 
scale as no previous king had either the 
means or the ambition to attain. It was 
a worthy successor of Rufus, who spent 
one-and-fifty thousand pounds of the peo 
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ple’s money in order to give himself the 
fleeting glory of such a pageant. Con- 
trast it, as you may imagine it, for we 
shall not attempt to describe it, with the 
coronation feast of Henry the First. 
Then Henry sat beside Edith-Maud, his 
Saxon bride; now George the Fourth sat 
alone, his queen driven thrice that day 
from the Abbey doors. 


So Westminster Hall, as a banqueting | 


hall, came in with a king, and went out 
withaking. William the Second built it, 
Richard the Second remodelled it, and 
George the Fourth restored it. When 
George the Fourth, after the biggest ban- 
quet of them all, proceeded to fit it up 
anew, its glory both as a banqueting hall 
and as a judgment hall departed at once 
and together. Its long galleries were 
taken down, the curtained inclosures of 
its couris were removed, all the familiar 
features which had grown up in it and 
distinguished it for ages disappeared. 
The face of the ancient walls was chiselled 
away,and the mason-work of Rufus and 
of Richard was veiled from sight by a thin 
ashlering of stone, the windows were new 
glazed, the cornice, the corbels, the stat- 
ues, the niches, the sculptures within and 
without, were all furbished anew. A pave- 
ment of uniform square stones replaced 
its aged floor. Forty loads of oaken tim- 
ber, taken from some broken-up men-of- 
war at Portsmouth, were worked into the 
northern part of its mighty roof, where 
it had always been incomplete. Seven 
doors were cut through its western wall, 
as entrances into the rooms in an adjoin- 
ing building, erected from the designs of 
Sir John Soane, 1820-1825, where now the 
courts were destined to sit until the great 
Palace of Justice should rise on the hill 
midway between the Abbey and St. Paul’s. 
On the 4th of December, 1882, these new 
‘*Royal Courts of Justice,” 


tween a double row of marble states- 
men, the busts and statues of those who 
likewise once walked this way in flesh 
and blood, they pass over a bridge whose 
archways are the centuries which have 
spanned the history of their country. 


| The Palace confers dignity upon the Hall, 


and the Hall confers antiquity upon the 


| Palace. 








as they are | 


officially called, were formally opened by | 


the Queen, and the Strand, instead of 
Westminster Palace Yard, the 
seat of English justice. The materials of 
the building erected by Soane were soon 
after sold at auction, so that by its removal 
the old Hall might assume its former ar- 
chitectural dignity. 

The great Hall of William Rufus is to- 
day the noble vestibule of the Houses of 


became 


Parliament, and as the members of the | 
government traverse its long extent be- | 


To Americans and to Englishmen alike 
it common ground. Within these 
walls and beneath this roof the founda- 
tion the Constitution of the 
United States as well as the foundation 
stones of the British Empire were laid. 
It is as much the vestibule of the Capitol 
at Washington of the Parliament 
Houses of Westminster, and the customs, 
the traditions, the very language, of the 
ancient courts which for ages held their 
sessions here are familiar and effectual 
to-day in every tribunal which is known 
to the daughter nation across the sea. 

Westminster Hall is old England. 
Kings may have founded it, but the peo- 
ple now reign init. It is the area where 
the great events of the kingdom not only 
concentrated their force, but developed 
into picturesque scenes. Unlike the Ab- 
bey, it has no tombs; unlike the Tower, 
it has no dungeons; its memories, like spir- 
its, are not visible in its interior to-day; 
and yet if they could all revive in the 
breadth of their association, if they could 
all speak from the depth of their occasion, 
neither Tower nor Abbey could exceed its 
power both to move and to impress the 
mind which stands within its gates. 


Is 


stones of 


as 


THE POET'S FAME. 


As some slow spark leaps to a ruddy beam 
That burns and brightens in a constant fire, 
Whose brilliant lights mount ever high and 

higher, 

Until against the farthest sky they seem 

To be reflected in a roseate gleam, 

So soars the song sung with a grand desire, 
So burn the words the poet’s thoughts inspire, 
And, lo! 
Sweet in his eager ear the plaudit rings; 


the world is lighted by his theme. 


He sees his fame a shining beacon-star, 
The halo of whose glory lights the earth. 
And yet he is not happiest who sings. 
Ye know not, for ye see not from afar, 


The heap of ashes on his lonely hearth. 











TO A HAGGIS, 


Fair fa’ your honest, sonsie face, 

Great chieftain 0’ the puddin’ race: 

Aboon them a’ ye tak your place, 
Painch, tripe, or thairm; 

Weel are ye wordy of a grace 
As lang’s my arm. 

The groaning trencher there ye fill, 

Your hurdies like a distant hill; 

Your pin wad help to mend a mill 7 
In time o’ need, 

While through your pores the dews distill 
Like amber bead. 


His knife see rustic labor dight, 

And cut you up wi’ ready slight, 

Trenching your gushing entrails bright 
Like ony ditch; 

And then, oh what a glorious sight, 
Warm-reekin’, rich! 


Then horn for horn they stretch and strive, 
Deil tak the hindmost, on they drive, 
Till a’ their weel-swall’d kytes belyve 
Are bent Jike drums; 
Then auld guidman, maist like to rive, 
‘* Bethankit!” hums. 


Is there that owre his French ragout, 
Or olio that wad staw a sow, 
Or fricassee wad mak her spew 
Wi perfect scunner, 
Looks down wi’ sneering, scornfu’ view 
On sic a dinner! 


Poor devil! see him owre his trash, 

As feckless as a withered rash, 

His spindle-shank a guid whip-lash, 
His nieve a nit; 

Through bloody flood or field to dash, 
Oh how unfit! 


But mark the rustic, haggis-fed; 
The trembling earth resounds his tread; 
Clap in his walie nieve a blade, 
He'll mak it whissle; 
And legs, and arms, and heads will sned, 
Like taps o’ thrissle. 
Ye Powers wha mak mankind your eare, 
And dish them out their bill o° fare, 
Auld Scotland wants nae skinking ware 
That jaups in luggies; 
But, if ye wish her gratefu’ prayer, 
Gie her a Haggis! 
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THE HAGGIS 
From a drawing by E. A. Abbey.—[See preceding page.] 
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THE ACADIAN TRAGEDY. 


T the head of the Bay of Fundy, on 
JX. the isthmus that joins Nova Scotia, 
or the Acadian peninsula, to the mainland, 
stands a hill which once bore the name of 
Beauséjour. On this hill, overlooking on 
one side the great marsh of Missaguash, 
and on the other the still greater marsh of 
Tantemar, there stood, in the year 1755, a 
strong fortified work, the heavy earthen 
ramparts of which still remain. Over it 
floated the white flag of the Bourbons. 
Some two miles distant, across the marsh 
of Missaguash, was arising ground, crown- 
ed with the palisades and embankments 
of another fort, above which waved the 
red cross of St. George. Fort Beauséjour 
and Fort Lawrence were the advance- 
guards of two rival nations, just then on 
the point of deadly conflict for ascendency 
on this continent, each hotly denying the 
claims of the other, and each with the 
sword half drawn to enforee its own. 
Diplomacy had failed. There was no re- 
source but in the last argument of kings. 

The two crowns were nominally at 
peace, but the British authorities of Nova 
Scotia had proof that the French were 
preparing to attack Fort Lawrence, rouse 
the Acadian population to revolt, and 
seize upon the whole or a part of the prov- 
ince, which had been forty years under 
the British flag. Shirley, Governor of 
Massachusetts, and Lawrence, Governor 
of Nova Scotia, with the approval of the 
cabinet of London, had resolved to antici- 
pate the blow by seizing upon Fort Beau- 
séjour. It was a part of the scheme of 
operation, audacious as it was comprehen- 
sive, by which the British and colonial 
authorities resolved this year to antici- 
pate a declaration of war, and force back 
the French along the whole line of their 
alleged encroachments. Braddock was 
to attack Fort Duquesne on the Ohio, 
Johnson was to attack Crown Point on 
Lake Champlain, Shirley was to attack 
Fort Niagara, and Monckton was to at- 
tack Fort Beauséjour. 

Monckton, a British officer, had a small 
force of regular troops, but his chief reli- 
ance was on two thousand New England 
men, whom Shirley was to send from Bos- 
ton, under Colonel John Winslow. Wins- 
low was sprung from the early Governors 
of Plymouth colony ; but though well born, 
he was indifferently educated, which did 
not prevent him from being both popular 
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'and influential. He had strong military 
inclinations, had led a company of his 
own raising at the luckless attack on Car- 
thagena, and on various other occasions 
had left his Marshfield farm to serve his 


country. The men enlisted readily at his 
call. They gathered at Boston early in 


April. The muster-rolls still preserve 
their names, vocations, birth-places, and 
abode. Obadiah, Nehemiah, Jedediah, 
Jonathan, Ebenezer, Joshua, and the like 
Old Testament designations abound upon 
the list. They are set down as farmers, 
fishermen, shop- keepers, laborers, and 
handicraftsmen of various trades, inelud- 
ing wigmakers. While the vessels that 
were to carry them lay at Long Wharf, 
the order went forth on a Saturday after- 
noon: ‘* The men will behave very orderly 
on the Sabbath day, and either stay on 
board their transports or else go to church, 
and not stroll up and down the streets.” 

They sailed at last, anchored at the head 
of the bay, landed at Fort Lawrence, 
marched over the marsh to the hill of 
Beauséjour, dug trenches, mounted a few 
small mortars, and began to bombard the 
fort. The defense was of the feeblest. 
The fleur-de-lis was lowered, the British 
cross was raised in its stead, and the place 
was christened anew, under the name of 
Fort Cumberland. In it, along with the 
regular garrison, were found three hun- 
dred Acadians, self-styled neutrals, fight- 
ing against the power of whom most of 
them were legally the subjects. 

Now was begun a dismal tragedy, fa- 
mous in prose and verse, yet ill under- 
stood, both in its causes and its events. 
The removal of the Acadians was the re- 
sult of influences that had been at work 
for forty vears, and which had now mount- 
ed to a crisis. Abbé Reynal, who knew 
nothing of this people except from hear- 
say, has drawn an ideal picture of them, 
which later writers have copied and em- 
bellished, till Acadia has become Areadia. 
The plain realities of their condition and 
fate are touching enough to need no such 
exaggeration. They were a simple and 
very ignorant peasantry, industrious and 
frugal, till evil days came to discourage 
them; living aloof from the world, with 
little of that spirit of adventure which 
marked their Canadian kindred; having 
few wants, and those of the rudest; fish- 
ing a little, and hunting in the winter, 
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but chiefly employed in cultivating the 
meadows along the river Annapolis, or 
rich marshes reclaimed by dikes from the 
tides of the Bay of Fundy. 
government left them entirely free of tax- 
ation. They made clothing of flax or 
wool of their own raising, hats of similar 
materials, and shoes or moccasins of moose 
or seal skin. They bred cattle, sheep, 
hogs, and horses in abundance, and the 
valley of the Annapolis, then as now, was 
known for the profusion and excellence 
of itsapples. For drink they made cider 
or brewed spruce-beer. French officials 
describe their dwellings as wretched wood- 
en boxes, without ornaments or conven- 
iences, and scarcely supplied with the most 
necessary furniture. Two or more fami- 
lies often occupied the same house, and 
their way of life, though simple and vir- 
tuous, was by no means remarkable for 
cleanliness. Such as it was, contentment 
reigned among them, undisturbed by what 
modern America calls progress. Mar- 
riages were early, and population grew 
apace. This humble society had its dis- 
turbing elements, for, like the Canadians, 
they were a litigious race, and neighbors 
often quarrelled about their boundaries. 
Nor were they without a bountiful share 
of jealousy, gossip, and backbiting to re- 
lieve the monotony of their lives; and ey- 
ery village had its turbulent spirits, some- 
times by fits, though rarely long, contu- 
macious even to the curé, the guide, coun- 
sellor, and ruler of his flock. Enfeebled 
by hereditary mental subjection, and too 
long kept in leading-strings to walk alone, 
they needed him, not for the next world 
only, but for this; and their submission, 
compounded of love and fear, was com- 
monly without bounds. He was their 
true government; to him they gave a 
frank and full allegiance, and dared not 
disobey him if they would. 
ledge he gave them nothing, but he taught 
them to be true to their wives, and con- 
stant at confession and mass, to stand fast 
for the Church and King Louis, and to 
resist heresy and King George; for, in one 
degree or another, the Acadian priest was 
always the agent of a double-headed for- 
eign power, the Bishop of Quebec allied 
with the Governor of Canada. 

Nova Scotia, under the name of Acadia, 
had been ceded by France to the British 
crown in 1713. By the terms of the ces 
sion, its inhabitants were to retain the free 
exercise of the Roman Catholic religion. 


The British | 


Of know- | 


| It was now more than forty years since 
they had become British subjects, and the 
greater part of the population had been 
born under the British flag. It is the 
testimony of the French themselves that 
the British rule had been an exceedingly 
mild one; that the colonial authorities, 
recognizing the value of a frugal and in- 
dustrious population, had labored to rec- 
oncile them to a change of allegiance 
which, on the whole, was to their advan- 
tage; that no burdens were imposed on 
them; and that they had not been oppress- 
ed or molested in matters spiritual or tem- 
poral. The British on the peninsula were, 
in fact, too few to rule by foree. Until 
the settlement at Halifax in 1749 they 
consisted only of a feeble garrison at An- 
napolis, with three or four others, yet fee- 
bler, scattered here and there over the 
country; and the Acadian population was 
left substantially to the government of its 
own priests. This population had its chief 
centres in the valley of the river Annap- 
olis, and at Grand Pré, Cobequid, Pisiquid, 
| and other settlements around the Basin of 
Mines, which forms one of the two heads 
of the Bay of Fundy. 

After the cession of the country the 
British authorities required the Acadians 
to take an oath of fidelity and obedience 
to their new sovereign. This, after 
lay of many years, they did at last, 
an understanding, as they alleged, 
they should not be forced to bear arms 
against their former countrymen, the 
French. When war began again in 1745, 
many of them broke their oath, and some- 
times openly, sometimes in the disguise of 
Indians, joined the French in attacks on 
British garrisons, while others acted as 
spies, or aided the enemy with informa- 
tion and provisions. When, in 1748, the 
war ended, the French officials prophesied 
some signal act of vengeance on the part 
of the British against the offending Aca- 
dians. On the contrary, they showed 
great forbearance, and only insisted that 
all the adult male population should take 
an oath of allegiance, without any reserve 
or restriction whatever. 

This they would have done if they had 
been let alone; but they were not let alone. 
Another war was plainly at hand, and 
France meditated the reconquest of Aca- 
idia. To this end the Acadians must be 
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| kept French at heart, and ready, at a sig- 
nal given, to rise against the English. 
| France had acknowledged them as British 
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subjects, but this did not prevent the 
agents of Louis XV. from seeking by in- 
cessant intrigue to stir them into bitter 
hostility against the British government. 
Before me are two large volumes of pa- 
pers, about a thousand pages in all, copied 
from the archives of the Colonial Depart- 
ment at Paris. They relate to these French 
efforts to rouse the Acadians to revolt; and 
they consist of the journals, dispatches, 
reports, and letters of officers military, 
civil, and ecclesiastical, from the Gov- 
ernor of Canada to a captain of bush-ran- 
gers, and from the Bishop of Quebec to 
the curé of Cobequid. They show, by 
the evidence of the actors themselves, the 
scope and methods of the machination, to 
which the King himself appears, in his 
languid way, as an accessory. The priests 
of Acadia were the chief agents employ- 
ed. They taught their parishioners that 
fidelity to King Louis was inseparable 
from fidelity to God, and that to swear 
allegiance to the British crown would be 
eternal perdition. Foremost among these 
apostles of revolt was Le Loutre, mission- 
ary to the Miemaec Indians, and Vicar- 
General for Acadia under the Bishop of 
Quebec. His fanatical hatred of the Eng- 
lish and the natural violence of his char- 
acter impelled him to extremes which 
alarmed his employers, and drew upon 
him frequent exhortations to caution. He 
threatened the Acadians with excommu- 
nication if they obeyed the King of Eng- 
land. In connection with French officers 
across the line, he encouraged them to put 
on the disguise of Indians and join his 
Miemaces in pillaging and killing English 
settlers on the outskirts of Halifax when 
the two nations were at peace. He drew 
on one oceasion from a French official 
1800 livres to pay his Indians for English 
scalps. With a reckless disregard of the 
welfare of the unhappy people under his 
charge, he spared no means to embroil 
them with the government under which, 
but for him and his fellow-conspirators, 
they would have lived in peace and con- 
tentment. An entire heartlessness mark- 
ed the dealings of the French authorities 
with the Acadians. They were treated as 
mere tools of policy, to be used, broken, 
and flung away. 

The loss of Acadia had been gall and 
wormwood to France. That she would 
soon seek to recover it was certain; and 
with the temper which her agents had in- 


fused into the population there could be | 





no doubt that at the appearance of a French 
squadron in the Bay of Fundy the whole 
country would rise in arms. With Fort 
Beauséjour on the border of the colony, 
the danger was redoubled; and hence the 
chief motive that had led Shirley and Law- 
rence to advise the seizure of that strong- 
hold. 

When Monckton and the Massachusetts 
men laid siege to it, Governor Lawrence 
thought the moment favorable for exact- 
ing from the Acadians the unqualified 
oath of allegiance which up to that time 
they had absolutely refused. The pre- 
sence of a superior and victorious force 
would help, he thought, to bring them to 
reason. Lawrence had not the good-na- 
ture and conciliating temper which had 
marked his predecessors Cornwallis and 
Hopson. His energetic will was not apt 
to relent under the softer sentiments, and 
the behavior of the Acadians was fast ex- 
hausting his patience. More than a year 
before, the Lords of Trade had instructed 
him that they had no right to their lands 
if they persisted in refusing the oath. 
Lawrence replied, enlarging on their ob- 
stinacy, treachery, and ‘‘ingratitude for 
the favor, indulgence, and protection they 
have at all times so undeservedly received 
from his Majesty’s government,” declar- 
ing at the same time that ‘‘ while they re- 
main without taking the oath, and have 
incendiary French priests among them, 
there are no hopes of their amendment,” 
and that ‘* it would be much better, if they 
refuse the oath, that they were away.” 
‘“We were in hopes,” again wrote the 
Lords of Trade, ‘* that the lenity which 
had been shown to those people by indul- 
ging them in the free exercise of their re- 
ligion and the quiet possession of their 
lands would by degrees have gained their 
friendship and assistance, and weaned 
their affections from the French; but we 
are sorry to find that this lenity has had 
so little effect, and that they still hold the 
same conduct.” This conduct was that of 
an enemy in disguise, encamped in the 
heart of the province, leagued with its en- 
emies without, and so numerous as to re- 
quire as security against them a body of 
troops stronger than the authorities had 
at command; for the Massachusetts men 
were enlisted only for the campaign, and 
would go home at the end of it. The 
presence of this disaffected population was 
for the French commanders a continual 
inducement to invasion, and Lawrence 
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could not cope at once with attack from 
without and insurrection from within. 
Such are the reasons which explain and 
palliate measures too harsh to be wholly 
justified. 

Still, the Acadians would have remained 
safe and unmolested had they ‘but con- 
sented to take the oath; and to the last 
Lawrence and his Council labored, in man- 
ifest good faith, to persuade them to do so. 
Early in June, about the time when the 
siege of Fort Beauséjour was begun, the 
principal inhabitants of Grand Pré and 
other settlements about the Basin of Mines 
brought a memorial, signed with their 
crosses, to Captain Murray, the military 
commandant in their district, and desired 
him to send it to Governor Lawrence, to 
whom it was addressed. Murray report- 
ed that when they brought it to him they 
behaved with the greatest insolence, though 
just before they had been unusually sub- 
missive. He thought that this change of 
demeanor was caused by a report which 
had lately got among them of a French 
fleet in the Bay of Fundy; for it had 
been observed that any rumor of an ap- 
proaching French force always had a sim- 
ilar effect. The deputies who brought the 
memorial were sent with it to Halifax, 
where they laid it before the Governor and 
Council. It declared that the signers had 
kept the qualified oath they had taken, 
‘in spite of the solicitations and dreadful 
threats of another power,” and that they 
would continue to prove “an unshaken 
fidelity to his Majesty, provided that his 
Majesty shall allow us the same liberty 
that he has [hitherto] granted us.” Their 
memorial then demanded, in terms highly 
offensive to the Council, that the guns, 
pistols, and other weapons which they had 
lately been required to give up should be 
returned to them. They were told in re- 
ply that they had been protected for many 
vears in the enjoyment of their lands, 
though they had not complied with the 
terms on which the lands were granted; 
‘*that they had always been treated by 
the government with the greatest lenity 
and tenderness, had enjoyed more privi- 
leges than other English subjects, and 
had been indulged in the free exercise of 
their religion;” all which they acknow- 
ledged to be true. The Governor then 
told them that their conduct had been 
undutiful and ungrateful ; ** that they had 
discovered a constant disposition to assist 





| quired. 


subjects; that they had not only furnish- 
ed the enemy with provisions and ammu- 
nition, but had refused to supply the | Eng- 
lish| inhabitants or government,and when 
they did supply them, have exacted three 
times the price for which they were sold 
at other markets.”” The hope was then 
expressed that they would no longer ob- 
struct the settlement of the province by 
aiding the Indians to molest and kill Ene- 
lish settlers; and they were rebuked for 
saying in their memorial that they would 
be faithful to the King only on certain 
conditions. The Governor added that 
they had some secret reason for demand- 
ing their weapons, and flattered them- 
selves that French troops were at hand to 
support their insolence. In conclusion, 
they were told that now was a good oppor- 
tunity to prove their sincerity by taking 
the oath of allegiance, in the usual form, 
before the Council. They replied that they 
had not made up their minds on that point, 
and could do nothing till they had con- 
sulted their constituents. Being remind- 
ed that the oath was personal to them- 
selves, and that six years had already 
been given them to think about it, they 
asked leave to retire and confer together. 
This was granted, and at the end of an 
hour they came back with the same an 
swer as before, whereupon they were al- 
lowed till ten o’clock on the next morning 
for a final decision. 

At the appointed time the Council 
again met, and the deputies were brought 
in. They persisted stubbornly in the 
same refusal. ‘*They were then in- 
formed,” says the record, ‘‘ that the Coun- 
cil could no longer look on them as sub- 
jects to his Britannic Majesty, but as sub- 
jects to the King of France, and as such 
they must hereafter be treated; and they 
were ordered to withdraw.” <A discussion 
followed in the Council. It was deter- 
mined that the Acadians should be order- 
ed to send new deputies to Halifax, who 
should answer for them, once for all, 
whether they would accept the oath or 
not; that such as refused it should not 
thereafter be permitted to take it; and 
‘that effectual measures ought to be taken 
to remove all such recusants out of the 
province.” 

The deputies, being then called in and 
told this decision, became alarmed, and of- 
fered to swear allegiance in the terms re- 
The answer was that it was too 


his Majesty’s enemies and to distress his | late; that as they had refused the oath 
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under persuasion, they could not be trust- 
ed when they took it under compulsion. 
It remained to see whether the people at 
large would profit by their example. 

‘*T am determined,” wrote Lawrence to 
the Lords of Trade, ‘‘ to bring the inhab- 
itants to a compliance, or rid the province 
of such perfidious subjects.” First in an- 
swer to the summons of the Council, the 
deputies from Annapolis appeared, declar- 
ing that they had always been faithful to 
the British crown, but flatly refusing the 
oath. They were told that, far from hav- 
ing been faithful subjects, they had al- 
ways secretly aided the Indians, and that 
many of them had been in arms against 
the English; that the French were threat- 
ening the province; and that its affairs had 
reached a crisis when its inhabitants must 
either pledge themselves without equivoca- 
tion to be true to the British crown, or else 
must leave the country. They all declared 
that they would lose their lands rather 
than take the oath. The Council urged 
them to consider the matter seriously, 
warning them that if they now persisted 
in refusal, no farther choice would be al- 
lowed them, and they were given till ten 
o'clock on the following Monday to make 
their final answer. 

When that day came, another body of 
deputies had arrived from Grand Pré and 
other settlements of the Basin of Mines; and 
being called before the Council, both they 
and the former deputation absolutely re- 
fused to take the oath of allegiance. These 
two bodies represented nine-tenths of the 
Acadian population within the peninsula. 
‘‘Nothing,” pursues the record of the 
Council, ‘‘ now remained to be considered 
but what measures should be taken to 
send the inhabitants away, and where 
they should be sent to.” If they were 
sent to Canada, Cape Breton, or neighbor- 
ing islands, they would strengthen the 
enemy, and still threaten the province. 
It was therefore resolved to distribute 
them among the various English colonies, 
and to hire vessels for the purpose with 
all dispatch. 

The oath the refusal of which had 
brought such consequences was a simple 
pledge of fidelity and allegiance to King 
George II. and his successors. Many of 
them had already taken an oath of fideli- 
ty, though with the omission of the word 
‘allegiance,’ and, as they insisted, with a 
saving clause exempting them from bear- 
ingarms. The effect of this was that they 











did not regard themselves as British sub- 
jects, and claimed, falsely as regards most 
of them, the character of neutrals. It 
was to put an end to this anomalous state 
of things that the oath without reserve 
had been demanded of them. Their re- 
jection of it, reiterated in full view of the 
consequences, is to be ascribed partly to a 
fixed belief that the English would not 
execute their threats, partly to ties of race 
and kin, but mainly to superstition. They 
feared to take part with heretics against 
the King of France, whose cause, as al- 
ready stated, they had been taught to re- 
gard as one with the cause of God. They 
were constrained by the dread of perdition. 
‘‘ Tf the Acadians are miserable, remember 
that the priests are the cause of it,” writes 
the French officer Boishébert to the mis- 
sionary Manach. 

The Council having come to a decision, 
Lawrence acquainted Monckton with the 
result, and ordered him to seize all the 
adult males in the neighborhood of Beau- 
séjour, and this he promptly did. It re- 
mains to observe how the rest of the sen- 
tence was carried into effect. 

Instructions were sent to Winslow to 
secure the inhabitants on or near the Basin 
of Mines and place them on board trans- 
ports, which, he was told, would soon ar- 
rive from Boston. His orders were strin- 
gent: ‘‘If you find that fair means will 
not do with them, you must proceed by 
the most rigorous measures possible, not 
only in compelling them to embark, but 
in depriving those who shall escape of all 
means of shelter or support, by burning 
their houses and by destroying everything 
that may afford them the means of sub- 
sistenee in the country.” Similar orders 
were given to Major Handfield, the regu- 
lar officer in command at Annapolis. 

On the 14th of August Winslow set out 
from his camp at Fort Beauséjour, or Cum- 
berland, on his memorable errand. He 
had with him but two hundred and nine- 
ty-seven men. His mood of mind was not 
serene. He was chafed because the reg- 
wars had charged his men with stealing 
sheep, and he was doubly vexed by an 
untoward incident that happened on the 
morning of his departure. 

Thus ruffled in spirit, he embarked with 
his men, and sailed down Chignecto Chan- 
nel to the Bay of Fundy. Here, while 
they waited the turn of the tide to enter 
the Basin of Mines, the shores of Cumber- 
land lay before them, dim in the hot and 
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hazy air, and the promontory of Cape Split, 
like some misshapen monster of prime- 
val chaos, stretched its portentous length 
along the glimmering sea, with head of 
yawning rock and ridgy back, bristled 
with forests. Borne on the rushing flood, 
they soon drifted through the inlet, glid- 
ed under the rival promontory of Cape 
Blomedon, passed the red sandstone cliffs 
of Lyon’s Cove, and descried the mouths 
of the rivers Canard and Des Habitants, 
where fertile marshes, diked against the 
tide, sustained a numerous and thriving 
population. Before them spread the bound- 
less meadows of Grand Pré, waving with 
harvests or alive with grazing cattle. The 
green slopes behind were dotted with the 
simple dwellings of the Acadian farmers, 
and the spire of the village church rose 
against a background of woody hills. It 
was a peaceful, rural scene, soon to be- 
come one of the most wretched spots on 
earth. Winslow did not land for the pre- 











sent, but held his course to the estuary of | 


the river Pisiquid, since called the Avon. 
Here, where the town of Windsor now 
stands, there was a stockade called Fort 


Edward, where a garrison of regulars un- | 
der Captain Alexander Murray kept watch | 


over the surrounding settlements. The 
New England men pitched their tents on 
shore, while the sloops that had brought 
them slept on the soft bed of tawny mud 
left by the fallen tide. 

Winslow found a warm reception, for 
Murray and his officers had been reduced 
too long to their own society not to wel- 
come the coming of strangers. The two 
commanders conferred together. Both 
had been ordered by Lawrence to ‘‘ clear 
the whole country of such bad subjects,” 
and the methods of doing so had been out- 
lined for their guidance. Having come 
to some understanding with his brother 
officer concerning the duties imposed on 
both, and begun an acquaintance which 
soon grew cordial on both sides, Winslow 
embarked again, and retraced his course 
to Grand Pré, the station which the Gov- 
ernor had assigned him. ‘* Am pleased,” 
he wrote to Lawrence, ‘‘ with the place 
proposed by your Excellency for our re- 
ception [the village church]. I have 
sent for the elders to remove all sacred 
things to prevent their being defiled by 
heretics.” The church was used as a 
store-house and place of arms; the men 


pitched their tents between it and the} 


grave-yard, while Winslow took up his 


quarters in the house of the priest. They 
agreed that Winslow should summon all 
the male inhabitants about Grand Pré to 
meet him at the church and hear the 
King’s orders, and that Murray should do 
the same for those around Fort Edward. 
Winslow then called in his three captains, 
Adams, Hobbs, and Osgood, made them 
swear secrecy, and laid before them his 
instructions and plans, which latter they 
approved. Murray then returned to his 
post, and on the next day sent Winslow a 
note containing the following: ‘‘I think 
the sooner we strike the stroke the better ; 
therefore will be glad to see you here as 
soon as conveniently you can. I shall 
have the orders for assembling ready 
wrote for your approbation, only the day 
blank, and am hopeful everything will 
succeed according to our wishes. The 
gentlemen join me in our best compli- 
ments to you and the doctor.” 

On the next day, Sunday, Winslow and 
the doctor, whose name was Whitworth, 
made the tour of the neighborhood, with 
an escort of fifty men, and found a great 
quantity of wheat still on the fields. On 
Tuesday, Winslow ‘‘set out in a whale 
boat with Dr. Whitworth and Adjutant 
Kennedy to consult with Captain Mur- 
ray in this eritical conjuncture.” They 
agreed that three in the afternoon of Fri- 
day should be the time of assembling; 
then, between them, they drew up a sum- 
mons to the inhabitants, and 
Beauchamp, a merchant, to * 
French.” It ran as follows: 


got one 
‘put it into 


‘By John Winslow, Esq., Lieutenant-Col- 
onel and Commander of his Majesty’s troops 
at Grand Pré, Mines, River Canard, and places 
adjacent, 

“To the inhabitants of the districts above 
named, as well ancients as young men and 
lads: 

“ Whereas his Excellency the Governor has 
instructed us of his last resolution respecting 
the matters proposed lately to the inhabit- 
ants, and has ordered us to communicate the 
same to the inhabitants in general in person, 
his Excellency being desirous that each of 
them should be fully satisfied of his Majesty’s 
intentions, which he has also ordered us to 
communicate to you, such as they have been 
given him; 


“We therefore order and strictly enjoin by 
these presents to all the inhabitants as well 
of the above-named districts as of all the oth- 
er districts, both old men and young men, as 
well as all the lads of ten years of age, to at- 
tend at the church in Grand Pré on Friday, 
the 5th instant, at three of the clock in the 
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afternoon, that we may impart what we are 
ordered to communicate to them. Declaring 
that no excuse will be admitted on any pre- 
tense whatsoever, on pain of forfeiting goods 
and chattels in default. 

“Given at Grand Pré the 2d of September, 
in the twenty-ninth year of his Majesty’s 
reign, A.D. 1755.” 


A similar summons was drawn up in 
the name of Murray for the inhabitants 
of the district of Fort Edward. 

Captain Adams made a reconnaissance 
of the rivers Canard and Des Habitants, 
and reported ‘‘a fine country, and full of 
inhabitants, a beautiful church, and abun- 
dance of the goods of the world.” An- 
other reconnaissance by Captains Hobbs 
and Osgood among the settlements be- 
hind Grand Pré brought reports equal- 
ly favorable. On the 4th another letter 
‘ame from Murray: ‘* All the people quiet, 
and very busy at their harvest; if this 
day keeps fair, all will be in here in their 
barns. I hope to-morrow will crown all 
our wishes.’ The Acadians, like the bees, 
were to gather a harvest for others to en- 
joy. (The summons was sent out that aft- 
ernoon. Powder and ball were served to 
the men, and all were ordered to keep 
within the lines. 

On the next day the inhabitants appear- 
ed at the hour appointed, to the number 
of four hundred and eighteen men. Wins- 
low ordered a table to be set in the middle 
of the church, and placed on it his in- 
structions and the address he had _ pre- 
pared. Here he took his stand, in his 
laced uniform, with one or two subalterns 
from the regulars at Fort Edward, and 
such of the Massachusetts officers as were 
not on guard duty—strong, sinewy fig- 
ures, bearing, no doubt, more or less dis- 
tinctly, the peculiar stamp with which 
toil, trade, and Puritanism had imprinted 
the features of New England. Their com- 
mander was not of the prevailing type. 
He was fifty-three years of age, with dou- 
ble chin, smooth forehead, arched eye- 
brows, close powdered wig, and round 
rubicund face, from which the weight of 
an odious duty had probably banished 
the smirk of self-satisfaction that dwelt 
there at other times. Nevertheless, he 
had manly and estimable qualities. The 
congregation of peasants, clad in rough 
homespun, turned their sunburned faces 
upon him, anxious and intent, and Wins- 
low ‘‘delivered them by interpreters the 
King’s orders in the following words,” 


which, retouched in orthography and syn- 
tax, ran thus : 

‘*Gentlemen, I have received from his 
Excellency Governor Lawrence the King’s 
instructions, which I have in my hand. 
By his orders you are called together to 
hear his Majesty’s final resolution con- 
cerning the French inhabitants of this his 
province of Nova Scotia, who for almost 
half a century have had more indulgence 
granted them than any of his subjects in 
any part of hisdominions. What use you 
have made of it you yourselves best know. 

‘The duty I am now upon, though 
necessary, is very disagreeable to my 
natural make and temper, as I know it 
must be grievous to you, who are of the 
same species. But it is not my business 
to animadvert on the orders I have re- 
ceived, but to obey them; and therefore, 
without hesitation, [ shall deliver to you 
his Majesty’s instructions and commands, 
which are that your lands and tenements 
and cattle and live stock of all kinds are 
forfeited to the crown, with all your other 
effects, except money and _ household 
goods, and that you yourselves are to be 
removed from this his province. 

**The peremptory orders of his Majesty 
are that all the French inhabitants of these 
districts be removed, and through his Maj- 
esty’s goodness I am directed to allow you 
the liberty of carrying with you your mon- 
ey and as many of your household goods 
as you can take without overloading the 
vessels you goin. I shall do everything 
in my power that all these goods be se- 
cured to you,and that you be not molest- 
ed in carrying them away, and also that 
whole families shall go in the same ves- 
sel, so that this removal, which I am sen- 
sible must give you a great deal of trou- 
ble, may be made as easy as his Majesty’s 
service will admit, and hope that in what- 
ever part of the world your lot may fall 
you may be faithful subjects and a peace- 
able and happy people. 

‘*T must also inform you that it is his 
Majesty’s pleasure that you remain in se- 
curity under the inspection and direction 
of the troops that I have the honor to 
command.” 

He then deciared them prisoners of the 
King. ‘* They were greatly struck,” he 
says, “‘at this determination, though I be- 
lieve they did not imagine that they were 





actually to be removed.” After deliver- 
ing the address he returned to his quar- 
| ters at the priest’s house, whither he was 


bie 
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followed by some of the elder prisoners, 
who begged leave to tell their families 
what had happened, ‘since they were 
fearful that the surprise of their detention 
would quite overcome them.” Winslow 
consulted with his officers, and it was ar- 
ranged that the Acadians should choose 
twenty of their number each day to re- 
visit their homes, the rest being held an- 
swerable for their return. 

A letter, dated some days before, now 
came from Major Handfield at Annapolis, 
saving that he had tried to secure the men 
of that neighborhood, but that many of 
them had escaped to the woods. Murray’s 
report from Fort Edward came soon after, 
and was more favorable: ‘‘I have suc- 
ceeded finely, and have got a hundred 
and eighty-three into my possession.” To 
which Winslow replies, ‘* I have the favor 
of yours of this day, and rejoice at your 
success, and also for the smiles that have 
attended the party here.” But he adds, 
mournfully, ** Things are now very heavy 
on my heart and hands.” The prisoners 
were lodged in the church, and notice was 
sent to their families to bring them food. 
‘‘ Thus,” says the diary of the commander, 
‘‘ended the memorable 5th of September 
—a day of great fatigue and trouble.” 

There was one quarter where fortune 
did not always smile. Major Jedediah 
Preble, of Winslow’s battalion, wrote to 
him that Major Frye had just returned 
from Chipody, whither he had gone with 
a party of men to destroy the settlements, 
and bring off the women and children. 
After burning two hundred and fifty-three 
buildings he had embarked, leaving fifty 
men on shore at a place called Petticodiac 
to give a finishing stroke to the work by 
burning the ‘‘mass-house,” or church. 
While thus engaged they were set upon 
by three hundred Indians and Acadians, 
led by the partisan officer 
More than half their number were killed, 
wounded, or taken. The rest ensconced 
themselves behind the neighboring dikes, 
and Frye, hastily landing with the rest of 
his men, engaged the assailants for three 
hours, but was forced at last to re-embark. 
Captain Speakman, who took part in the 
affair, also sent Winslow an account of 
it, and added, ‘*The people here are much 
concerned for fear your party should meet 
with the same fate (being in the heart of 
a numerous devilish crew), which I pray 
God avert.” 

Winslow had, indeed, some cause for 


anxiety. He had captured more Aca- 
dians since the 5th, and had now in 
charge nearly five hundred able-bodied 
men, with searcely three hundred to 
guard them. As they were allowed daily 
exercise in the open air, they might, by a 
sudden rush, get possession of arms, and 
make serious trouble. On the Wednes- 
day after the scene in the church, some 
unusual movements were observed among 
them, and Winslow and his officers be- 
came convinced that they could not safe- 
ly be kept in one body. Five vessels, 
lately arrived from Boston, were lying 
within the mouth of the neighboring riv- 
er. It was resolved to place fifty of the 
prisoners on board each of these, and keep 
them anchored in the Basin. The sol- 
diers were all ordered under arms, and 
posted on an open space beside the church 
and behind the priest’s house. The pris- 
oners were then drawn up before them, 





ranked six deep, the young unmarried 
men, as the most dangerous, being told 
off and placed on the left, to the number 
of a hundred and forty-one. Captain 
Adams, with eighty men, was then order- 
ed to guard them to the vessels. Though 
the object of the movement had been ex- 
plained to them, they were possessed with 
the idea that they were to be torn from 
their families and sent away at once; and 
they all in great excitement refused to go. 
Winslow told them that there must be no 
parley or delay; and as they still refused, 
a squad of soldiers advanced toward them 
with fixed bayonets, while he himself, 
laying hold of the foremost young man, 
commanded him to move forward. ‘* He 
obeyed, and the rest followed, though 
slowly, and went off praying, singing, 
and crying, being met by the women and 


| children all the way (which is a mile and 
| a half) with great lamentation, upon their 


soishébert. | 


knees, praying.” When the escort re- 
turned, about a hundred of the married 
men were ordered to follow the first 
party, and, *‘ the ice being broken,” they 
readily complied. The vessels were an- 
chored at a little distance from shore, and 
six soldiers were placed on board each of 
them as a guard. 
fered the King’s 


The prisoners were of- 
‘ations, but preferred 


to be supplied by their families, who, it 
was arranged, should go in boats to visit 
them every day; ‘‘and thus,” says Wins- 
| low, ‘tended this troublesome job.” He 

was not given to effusions of feeling, but 
| he wrote to Major Handfield: ‘* This af- 
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fair is more grievous to me than any serv- 
ice | was ever employed in.”’* 

Murray sent him a note of congratula- 
tion. ‘‘ lam extremely pleased that things 
are so clever at Grand Pré, and that the 
poor devils are so resigned. Here they 
are more patient than I could have ex- 
pected for people in their circumstances, 
and what surprises me still more is the in- 
difference of the women, who really are, 
or seem, quite unconcerned. I[ long much 
to see the poor wretches embarked, and 
our affair a little settled, and then I will 
do myself the pleasure of meeting you and 
drinking their good voyage.” 

This agreeable consummation was still 
distant. There was a long and painful de- 
lay. The provisions for the vessels which 
were to carry the prisoners did not come, 
nor did the vessels themselves, excepting 
the five already at Grand Pré. In vain 
Winslow wrote urgent letters to George 
Saul, the commissary, to bring the sup- 
plies at once. Murray at Fort Edward, 
though with less feeling than his brother 


officer, was quite as impatient of the bur- | 


den of suffering humanity on his hands. 
‘Tam amazed what can keep the trans- 
ports and Saul. Surely our friend at Chig- 
necto is willing to give us as much of our 
neighbors’ company as he well can.” Saul 
came at last with a ship-load of provisions, 
but the lagging transports did not appear. 
Winslow grew heart-sick at the daily sight 
of miseries which he himself had occasion- 
ed, and wrote to a friend at Halifax: ‘‘I 
know they deserve all and more than they 
feel, yet it hurts me to hear their weeping 
and wailing and gnashing of teeth. Iam 
in hopes our affairs will soon put on an- 
other face, and we get transports, and I 
rid of the worst piece of service that ever 
L was in.” 

After weeks of delay seven transports 
came from Annapolis, and Winslow sent 
three of them to Murray, who joyfully re- 
sponded: ** Thank God, the transports are 
come at last. So soon as I have shipped 
off my rascals I will come down and set- 
tle matters with you, and enjoy ourselves 
a little.” 





* Haliburton, the source from which writers on 
the removal of the Acadians have drawn most of 
their information, but who knew Winslow’s journal 
only by imperfect extracts, erroneously states that 
the men put on board the vessels were sent away 
immediately. They remained at Grand Pré several 
weeks, and were then sent off at intervals with their 
families. 


| Winslow prepared for the embarkation. 
| The Acadian prisoners and their families 
| were divided into groups answering to 
| their several villages, in order that those 
| of the same village might, as far as possi- 
ble, go in the same vessel. It was also 
provided that the members of each family 
should remain together, and notice was 
given them to hold themselves in readi- 
ness. ‘‘ But even now,” he writes, ‘‘ [could 
not persuade the people I was in earnest.” 
Their doubts were soon ended. The first 
embarkation took place on the 8th of Oc- 
tober, under which date the diary con- 
tains this entry: ‘‘ Began to embark the 
inhabitants, who went off very solentarily 
[sic] and unwil’‘ngly, the women in great 
distress, carrying off their children in their 
arms; others carrying their decrepit par- 
ents in their carts, with all their goods; 
moving in great confusion, and appeared 
a scene of woe and distress.” 

Though a large number embarked on 
this occasion, still more remained; and 
as the transports slowly arrived, the dis- 
mal scene was repeated at intervals, with 
more order than at first, as the Acadians 
had learned to accept their fate as a cer- 
tainty. So far as Winslow was concern- 
ed, their treatment seems to have been as 
humane as was possible under the circum- 
stances; but they complained of the men, 
who disliked and annoyed them. One sol- 
dier received thirty lashes for stealing 
fowls from them; and an order was is- 
sued forbidding soldiers or sailors, on pain 
of summary punishment, to leave their 
quarters without permission, *‘ that an end 
may be put to distressing this distressed 
people.” Two of the prisoners, however, 
while trying to escape, were shot by a re- 
connoitring party. 

At the beginning of November, W ins- 
low reported that he had sent off fifteen 
hundred and ten prisoners in nine vessels, 
and that more than six hundred still re- 
mained in his district. The last of these 
were not embarked till late in December. 
Murray finished his part of the work at 
the end of October, having sent from the 
district of Fort Edward eleven hundred 
persons in four frightfully crowded trans- 
ports. At the close of that month sixteen 
hundred and sixty-four had been sent from 
the district of Annapolis, where many oth- 
ers escaped to the woods. <A detachment 
which was ordered to seize the inhabitants 
of the district of Cobequid failed entirely, 
finding the settlements abandoned. In 
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the country about Fort Cumberland, 
Monckton, who directed the operation in 
person, had very indifferent success, catch- 
ing in all but little more than a thousand. 
Le Guerne, missionary priest in this neigh- 
borhood, gives a characteristic and affect- 
ing incident of the embarkation. ‘* Many 
unhappy women, carried away by excess- 
ive attachment to their husbands, whom 
they had been allowed to see too often, 
and closing their ears to the voice of re- 
ligion and their missionary, threw them- 
selves blindly and despairingly into the 
English vessels; and now was seen the 
saddest of spectacles, for some of these 
women, solely from a religious motive, 
refused to take with them their grown-up 
sons and daughters.” 
their own souls to perdition among here- 
ties, but not those of their children. 
When all, or nearly all, had been sent off 
from the various points of departure, such 
of the houses and barns as remained stand- 


ing were burned, in obedience to the orders | 


of Lawrence, that those who had escaped 
might be forced to come in and surrender 
themselves. The whole number removed 
from the province, men, women, and chil- 
little six thousand. 
Many remained behind; and while some 
of these withdrew to Canada, Isle St. Jean, 
and other retreats, the rest lurked in the 
woods or returned to their old haunts, 
whence they waged for several years a 
cuerrilla warfare against the English. 
Yet their strength was broken, and they 
were no longer a danger to the province. 

Of their exiled countrymen, one party 
overpowered the crew of the vessel that 
carried them, ran her ashore at the mouth 
of the St. John, and escaped. The rest 
were distributed among the colonies, from 
Massachusetts to Georgia, the master of 
each transport having been provided with 
a letter from Lawrence addressed to the 
Governor of the province to which he was 
bound, and desiring him to receive the 
unwelcome strangers. The provincials 
were vexed at the burden imposed upon 
them, and though the Acadians were not 
in general ill-treated, their lot was a hard 
one. Still more was that of those 
among them who escaped to Canada. 
The chronicle of the Ursulines of Quebec, 
speaking of these last, says that their mis- 
ery was indescribable, and attributes it 
to the poverty of the colony. But there 
were other causes. The exiles found less 


dren, was a above 
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They would expose | 
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pity from kindred and fellow-Catholics 
than from the heretics of the English colo- 
nies. Some of them, who had made their 
way to Canada from Boston, whither they 
had been transported, sent word to a gen- 
tleman of that place, who had befriended 
them, that they wished to return. Bou- 
gainville, the celebrated navigator, then 
aide-de-camp to Montcalm, says concern- 
ing them: ‘* They are dying by wholesale. 
Their past and present misery, joined to 
the rapacity of the Canadians, who seek 
only to squeeze out of them all the money 
they can, and then refuse them the help 
so dearly bought, are the cause of this 
mortality.” 

Many of the exiles eventually reached 
Louisiana, where their descendants now 
form a numerous and distinct population. 
Some, after incredible hardships, made 
their way back to Acadia, where, after the 
peace, they remained unmolested, and, 
with those who had escaped seizure, be- 
‘ame the progenitors of the present Aca- 


| dians now settled in various parts of the 


British maritime provinces, notably at 
Madawaska, on the upper St. John, and 
at Clare, in Nova Scotia. Others were 
sent from Virginia to England, and oth 
ers again, after the complete conquest of 
the country, found refuge in France. 

In one particular the authors of the de- 
portation were disappointed in its results. 
They had hoped to substitute a loyal pop- 
ulation for a disaffected one, but they 
failed for some time to tind settlers for the 
vacated lands. The Massachusetts sol- 
diers, to whom they were offered, would 
not stay in the province, and it was not 
till five vears later that families of British 
stock began to occupy the waste fields of 
the Acadians. This goes far to show that 
a longing to become their heirs had not, 
as has been alleged, any considerable part 
in the motives for their removal. 

New England humanitarianism, melting 
into sentimentality at a tale of woe, has 
been unjust to its own. Whatever judg- 
ment may be passed on the cruel measure 
of wholesale expatriation, it was not put 
in execution till every resource of patience 
and persuasion had been tried and failed. 
The agents of the French court, civil, mil- 
itary, and ecclesiastical, had made some 


act of force a necessity. The govern- 


ment of Louis XV. began with making 
the Acadians its tools, and ended with 
making them its victims. 
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THREE QUIET LADIES OF THE NAME OF LUCE. 


VHREE quiet ladies of the name of Luce 
—Miss Maria, Miss Margaret, and 
Miss Martha Luce. Perhaps you would 
not have called them precisely old; yet 


there seemed to be no time within the | 


Highfields memory when they had not 


| 
| 


looked exactly as they did now. But | 


then people grow up with such indecent 


haste, and people who have grown up re- | 


main so long without changing their 
masks, that they become a sort of land- 
mark. If the young people of the place, 
nevertheless, who regarded the Misses Luce 
as immemorial monoliths had been told 


of the superior contempt with which the | 
Misses Luce regarded them for their inso- | 


lence in growing up, and their brazen for- 
wardness in marrying, and wheeling their 
children about the streets, they would no 


more have believed it than if told that the | 


old witch-stone in the edge of the forest, 
on which many an uncanny measure had 
been trodden, had risen from its mossy bed 
to testify. 

Ah, it was an old witch-stone! Seat- 
ed upon this stone, under the flickering 
green shade and sun—how many years 
ago !—had the father of the Misses Luce first 
kissed their mother. That is, allowing 
that it was not merely tradition, and that 
old Squire Luce, rest his soul! had ever so 
far forgotten himself as to condescend to 
such lightness. Here, with a sweet su- 
perstition regarding it, had Miss Maria led 
the reluctant steps of a swain who once 
went home from singing-school with her, 
remembering, perhaps, that history re- 
peats itself—as it might have done, indeed, 
had not the swain, mistaking the ery of a 
child in the farm beyond the wood for 
that of the panther which had been re- 


ported in the neighborhood, fled inconti- | 


nently, leaving her to her fate. She had 
despised men ever since. Here, too, had 


Miss Margaret come with some of her | 


companions on an All-hallow-eve night 
to try a spell, leaving them on the skirt 
of the wood, just within reach; and, sitting 
on the stone, she had seen a stranger walk- 
ing in the broad moonbeam and turning 
upon her so dark and splendid a face as he 
passed that she could not be sure whether 
it was her future lover or the Evil One, 
and had herself fled as incontinently as 
her sister's swain had done, and never 
dared lift her eyes again to the face of 
man. Here, too, had Miss Martha hap- 


pened, ignorant of the ventures of her sis- 
ters, to see the youth who had sat on the 
edge of a parlor chair alone with her all 
one evening, till her father had called out 
that it was time decent folks were at home 
—(to make Bethiah Brigham believe he 
was again visiting her, which he never 
did, her elder sister, Maria, had, how many 
a night! set a candle in the window of the 
empty parlor)-—here had she happened, 
only to see the unfaithful wretch sit with 
his arm about Bethiah, and her head 
upon his shoulder, the day before their 


_ banns were called in meeting. It was not 


much of a love experience, you may say; 
yet it was quite enough for the fancy of 
poor Miss Maria and Miss Margaret, and 
they always appealed to Miss Martha 
whenever any amatory question arose, as 
the one having sufficient knowledge and 
experience of the subject to discourse. It 
was in this view that they pounced upon 
Marion, their niece, when, in one of her 
vacations, she was found upon this witch- 
stone reading a letter, which she hastily 
tucked into her dress, and haled her be- 
fore Miss Martha and left them alone to- 
gether, receiving Miss Martha’s subsequent 
dictum, that Marion might keep the letter, 
as law, if not gospel. 

Marion was the child of the brother 
who, having run away from Highfields 
to live, had one day come back there to 
die, and had brought with him his little 
child, who had seemed to her three aunts 
something just out of heaven’s gates. It 
was a subject of pride to them that their 
brother had married at all; it was the 
only wedding in the family. To be sure, 
they had had nothing to do with it, and 
had never seen his wife; but in some 
mysterious way it took off the reproach 
of their spinsterhood; it made them one 
with the race, not individuals aside from 
it; and if one of Squire Luce’s children 
had married, the rest were as good as mar- 
ried, especially with this child to bring up. 
They brought her up according to their 
own notions, which notions seemed born 
of a belief that there were lions in the 
way, ready at every opportunity to devour 
young girls. It was only by the inter- 
vention of the family physician that Mar- 
ion was allowed at last-to go to boarding- 
school, where she afterward remained as 
a teacher of elocution, coming home only 
in her vacations, or when, for some rea- 
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son known only to the currents of the 
blood, her heart yearned for some of her 
own kin. 

And after Marion went away, their life 
relapsed into its former preternatural still- 
ness. There was absolutely nothing to 
disturb it, nobody to come in, nothing to 
expect, nothing to do. The week 
broken by Sunday, of course, and in a 
measure by Wednesday evening prayer- 
meeting, and there was the Missionary 
Sewing Society every other week —all 
agreeable dissipations, but not absorbing 
ones. 
charities were not exhausting; and they 
had few gossips, and were too innocent to 
know how to talk seandal well if they had 
had more. In the vacuity they clung with 
a fatuous expectation to the mail, and the 
possibilities it might bring to them from 
the great world beyond, in a way that gave 
a flavor of romance to their lives. Every 
morning one of them stalked gauntly 
down to the post-office in the corner of 
the variety store, where nothing was ever 


handed out to them, with the exception of | 


Marion’s weekly letter and the Puritan 
Messenger. But that never daunted them ; 
they immediately possessed themselves of 
a fund of fresh hope for the morrow, and 
rising, found every morning bright with 
expectation of something, they knew not 
what, arriving by the mail. 

Their pocket-handkerchiefs, too, form- 
ed an important element in their lives. 
Bridget, all unaware of it, dwelt under 
an unlifting cloud of suspicion regard- 
ing those handkerchiefs. Not that, even 
among themselves, they ever accused her 


was 
| the day that news arrived of Bethiah 


The town was so thrifty that their | 





in their finest script and most indelible 
ink; the affair being one of much cere- 
mony, with warm flat-irons, and drying 
in the sun, and always attended by the 
final breaking down and retiring of Miss 
Martha to her own room, indelible ink 
being a subject of tearful memory with 
her, she having been engaged with it on 


Brigham’s marriage. And when she de- 
scended again to the lower regions, how 
the cushions were shaken up in the best 


| chair for her, and fresh coals were put in 





of the pure fact of theft, but the circum- | 


stance that their best handkerchiefs did | 


not come out of the wash till week after 


next pointed rather fixedly to such a prob- | 


ability as that Bridget thought she own- 
ed the handkerchiefs, and kindly allowed 
them to use the articles once in every 
week or two. It was of no use to mark 
them severely with an L, for all their last 
names, of course, began with L, and so, 
sooth to say, did Bridget’s. It was a queer 
way to spell O’Connell, but Bridget said 
it was the right way, and Bridget had 


the foot-stove, and a delicious hot sanga- 
ree was stirred and tasted and improved 
and stirred again, Miss Maria grimly 
thinking that no man alive was worth it 
all, yet joining Margaret, who, in her 
starved life, hailed this bit of emotion as 
the prisoner did the flower growing up 
between the flags of his cell, and, uncon- 
sciously it may be, perfectly happy in hav- 
ing the thing to pity. For the rest, they 
sometimes took their handkerchiefs on 
Bridget’s afternoon out and washed them 
themselves; but as this hastier method 
tended to yellow them, they did not often 
attempt it, and contented themselves with 
hanging over the clothes-horse on Tues- 
days, and quietly removing them as fast 
as they accumulated, never quite satisfied 
that they had them all. On the whole, 
the handkerchiefs were a real godsend. 
Another godsend was their superstition. 
For the good souls, who pinched them- 
selves to send missionaries to the heathen, 
had a score or so of small superstitions 
that did not vary greatly from the wor- 
ship of stocks and stones. The moon was 
a prolific source of them. What would 
the poor women have thought if anybody 
had told them that their solicitude as to 
seeing the new moon over their left 
shoulders, and with silver in their pock- 
ets, and not through glass, and never fail- 
ing to wish, was a relic of the heathen 
worship of the silver-horned goddess As- 
tarte ?—especially that part of it all which 


| obliged them to bow nine times, wishing 


lived with them so many years that they | 


never thought of disputing her. 
it of any use to mark them with an M, 
for all their first names began with an M, 
and not only that, but with M-a-r. Their 


sole refuge was to write out their names 
in full, with their best glasses on, and 


Nor was | 


with each bow, on the first glimpse of her, 
in expectation each of a gift within the 
month as recompense for the act of com- 
plaisance.’ The old farmer, jogging along 
in his pung one November evening, who 
saw them just setting out over the snow, 
single file, for missionary meeting, with 
Rosy, the little table girl carrying their 
lantern—the old farmer who saw them 
all stop deliberately at the first sight of 
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the golden blossom of the new moon drop- 
ping down the violet depths of the west, 
and bow nine times with solemn angular- 
ity, little Rosy doing just as they did, 
may not have thought they were hea- 
then, but he might have thought that they 
were inmates of a lunatic asylum out for 
a walk. 

Then, besides, if a dog bayed at night, 
they looked for a death as much as if it 
had been a banshee; the breaking of a 
looking-glass, and the shattering of the 
image within it, also foretold death to 
them; nothing would induce them to cut 
their nails on Sunday, lest they should do 
something they were ashamed of before 
the week was over; if they put on a gar- 
ment wrong side out, they would wear it 
so all day, for fear of turning their luck 
if they turned the garment; they threw 
the salt over their shoulders, this way and 
that, for nothing if not in propitiation of 
evil powers, When they spilled it at table; 
in a sort of Oriental divination they al- 
ways turned their tea-cups, too, after the 
tea-drinking which they loved to prolong 
in soft sweet summer evenings, with hon- 
eysuckle smells coming in the door, and 
the sound of distant bells from the next 
village below making gentle music; I do 
not know as to their feelings regarding 
thirteen at table, since that was something 
they never had a chance to try. All this 
gave them a great deal to talk about, the 
more as they added to it the telling of 
their dreams at breakfast, although the 
visions of the night became more ghostly 
and unreal than before when recited on a 
bright winter’s morning, with the crisp 
creak of logs hauled over the snow by 
steaming oxen outside for an accompani- 
ment. Miss Martha even had a dream- 
book, but it was felt among them that 
that was going a little too far; it was par- 
doned to her on account of her sentimental 
experience; but it was kept in her own 
room, and only now and then consulted 
by the sisters in a secret manner, when a 
Welsh rare-bit or a bit of cold apple-pie 
had wrought dreams of unusual portent; 
but such harmless shibboleths as ‘* Dream 
of the dead and you'll hear of the living,” 
or ‘Fruit out of season is trouble out of 
reason,” or ‘‘ Dream of a death and go to 
a wedding,” were justified to them by his- 
tory and habit, although Miss Maria look- 
ed at them askance, and oecupied herself 
oftener in finding their exceptions than in 
proving their rule. 





The sisters had, however, some other 
unfailing topics of conversation. Miss 
Maria, years ago, when rumor of bacteria 
first reached the vulgar ear, had mounted 
the germ theory, mention of which by 
some strange accident she had chanced to 
pick up, but only mention, so that she was 
at liberty to develop the theory after any 
manner that struck her fancy. She tied 
up her mouth when sweeping was in prog- 
ress; she burned coffee and vinegar and 
sugar till the house had an odor of its own; 
she declined to kiss people except on rare 
occasions; she would not breathe the night 
air without a respirator, regardless of Miss 
Margaret’s irritating insinuation that there 
was no other air to breathe at night; she 
took snuff to create a volcanic escape for 
any deleterious inhalation ; and one could 
not have a toothache or a rheumatism 
without a rehearsal of all the possibilities 
of germs, till it seemed to all of them, as 
Bridget expressed it, as much as your life 
was worth to live. Miss Maria had fine 
ideals of that millennium when all poison- 
ous germs were to have been exterminated, 
and such absolute health was to reign in 
their place that mankind were to be prac- 
tically immortal; but at that point of de- 
velopment she was rebuked by Miss Mar- 
garet, who shivered at profanity, the idea 
tending to assert that men themselves were 
gods. But then Miss Maria always fell 
back on her strong point of the mosquitoes 
—mosquitoes that she held to be only con- 
veyers of malaria, in spite of her niece 
Marion’s declaration that there were mos- 
quitoes in swarms both at Highfields and 
at the North Pole, and not an atom of ma- 
laria at either. She fell like a fury upon 
the doomed marauder that dared to invade 
her nettings, maintaining it was not the 
sting of the thing she minded, but the 
germs of leprosy and all diseases with 
which that sting inoculated her; and it 
was idle for Miss Martha to look up with 
her round astonished eyes and declare that 
she hadn’t got the leprosy: it only gave 
Miss Maria a chance to talk all day about 
the theory. 

And that would not suit Miss Margaret 
at all; for Miss Margaret did the murders 
for the family. Not that the stainless 
woman committed, herself, overt acts of 
felony, nor that there were so many of 
them, all told~-only those which happened 
to filter through the careful columns of 
the Messenger, or which were so redolent 
of all the disagreeable odors belonging to 
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the murder-committing class by the time | 


they reached her in poor Bridget’s news- 
paper, worn and soiled by the touch of all 
its co-subseribers. There was a singular 
outreaching to the world in the way in 
which this simple and white-hearted per- 
son made herself familiar with erme, and 
although she had never hurt a fly in her 
life, pursued the murderers with a morbid 
fascination till they ascended rejoicing 
into heaven. The matter did not interest 
her sisters, but they listened with a vague 
feeling that Margaret was a woman of the 
world, acquainted with human nature; 
and it ended in their turning over the 
tramps to her for treatment when any 
paused at their door, if, indeed, the sight 
of Bridget’s face—where the most promi- 
nent feature presented an open view of the 
Thames Tunnel—had not already fright- 
ened them away. 

As for Miss Martha, her contribution to 
the family conversation was the state of 
the tides and the quarters of the moon, 
concerning which she perpetually con- 
sulted her almanac. It did not signify in 
the least that they dwelt a hundred miles 
inland; the fact that down on the coast 
the great sea rose and fell, and that the 
mysterious power pushed slowly up the 
rivers twice a day, was the most alluring 
fact in the universe to her imagination. 
She lay awake sometimes in the dark, 
thinking that now the midnight tide was 
sounding its thunders along the shore; 
and she was always saying that now the 
moon was in such a quarter, or that if it 
rose sO many minutes past five this morn- 
ing, it must set within so many minutes 
past five this afternoon, and announcing 
that it was a dry moon, or a wet moon, or 
that with this moon there must be a course 
of very high tides. Certainly the alma- 
nac occupied a good part of her attention ; 
if it also occupied the same shelf with her 
dream-book and her Bible, it was only be- 
cause there was no other shelf in her 
room. Miss Martha had also some win- 
dow flowers and some chickens. Miss Ma- 
ria objected vigorously to the chickens, as 
she also did to the cat, on account of germs ; 
but they all had a trick of indulging Miss 
Martha. As to the flowers, Miss Maria 
vibrated between the opposing theories 
that they consumed carbon and elimina- 
ted oxygen, and that they made malaria. 
You knew which idea she was advocating 


by the silent presence of a bottle of the | 


solution of sulphate of quinine upon the 


| mantel. It was a source of great conver- 
| sational flow with Miss Martha when one 
|of the plants pouted out a new bud; a 
blossom made her radiant as long as it 
| lasted; and when by any stretch of good 
fortune she found two eggs in one of her 
hens’ nests she felt rich enough to have 
one of her old gowns made over for Rosy. 

And that was about all there was in 
their lives. One could not call them very 
full. To Marion, before she went away to 
school, and coming back on her vacations, 
in the rebound of her protesting nature, 
they seemed bitterly empty. ‘‘It is mere 
vegetation,” she cried to herself, never 
thinking of the time when merely to grow 
like a flower in the sun would seem blest 
to her. 

Miss Maria, the eldest of the three, was 
not a church member, aithough her sisters 
were. She went with them to evening 
and missionary meeting because there 
was nothing else to go to, and because she 
liked to fight, if only in her silent thoughts. 
Wisely, she did not spend much time in 
reviling religious methods, perhaps be- 
cause she rather envied her sisters’ peace 
of mind, and did not wish to disturb it; 
vet she gave voice now and then without 
regard to persons. It may have been be- 
cause she felt herself rather on scientific 
ground that she cherished her germ theo- 
ry in place of a religious creed. Some- 
how she got a great deal of discomfort out 
of her germ theory, while her sisters got a 
great deal of comfort out of their peace of 
mind. Her unbelief, so far as it was un- 
belief, was of a mild type, it is true; but it 
was enough to give a great deal of trouble 
to Miss Margaret and Miss Martha, who 
could not bear to see her take out her 
knitting on Sundays, but who knew that 
if they said a word about it she would go 
to her own room with it and stay there, 
as she did on Thanksgiving-days, when 
she always had tea and toast upstairs, re- 
fusing to eat the sacrificial turkey or to 
take any part in the Thanksgiving, for she 
saw not what and knew not to whom, as 
she phrased it. 

‘*Tam sure,” Miss Martha would mildly 
say on the eve of every Thanksgiving, 
‘“ we have a great deal to be thankful for. 
We have each other 

‘‘ No thanks to anybody for that,” Miss 
| Maria would answer, glumly, with an eye 
ito the germs. ‘‘The arrangement of 
things-— you may eall it Providence, or 
| Fate, or Nature, or what you will—has put 
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so many traps and snares and pitfalls of 
accident and disease in the way that we 
shouldn’t have each other if it could be 
hindered.” 

‘*And we have Marion,” Miss Martha 
resumed, more timidly, on one occasion. 

‘*Much we have Marion!” cried out 
Miss Maria then, with a great voice. 
‘*Marion in love with a play-actor, going 
to marry a play-actor, going to be a play- 
actor herself, going to perdition !” 

Then Miss Martha shed a few tears over 
the prospect for Marion, and over her sis- 
ter’s inconsistency. And yet the tears 
had the savor of the dew in the rose, for 
Marion’s marrying at all was something 
so altogether interesting as not to be alto- 
gether regrettable. ‘‘ At any rate, she will 
come back to us sometimes,” she mur- 
mured. 

‘*Never!” said Miss Maria. ‘‘ Dismiss 
that flattering unction. We are three dull 
old women, unspeakably tiresome, and she 
is in the swim of the world, turning night 
into day with the ungodly glee of her new 
sort. And never will she be received by 
me,” added Miss Maria, more vehemently 
yet, ‘‘though she were dear as my heart’s 
blood, while that man is beside her—that 
man who has tolled her away from re- 
spectability with his arts.” 

‘* Well,” urged Miss Martha, who would 
make the best of things, *‘I don’t look at 
it that wav. There are very good play- 
actors. There was Shakespeare—” 

** Shakespeare lived three hundred years 
ago,” interpolated Miss Margaret. ‘* And 
it isn’t likely there’s another, you know.” 

‘*Shakespeare was Shakespeare,” said 
Miss Maria, emphatically; ‘‘and so was 
Mrs. Siddons, maybe,” although she alone 
knew what she meant. ‘* But as for these 
French hussies— Oh, don’t talk to me!” 
cried Miss Maria. ‘‘I’ve no patience!” 
which was a patent fact. 

‘**At all events,” said Miss Martha, re- 
turning to the original thesis, ‘‘ we have a 
comfortable home to be thankful for.” 

‘*T am thankful for it!” exclaimed Miss 
Maria—‘‘ thankful to my own father and 


mother in the flesh, who earned it, and left | 


me my share of it. 
take the credit of it away from your own 
hard-working parents— 


Here Miss Martha, who might have | 


known that if Miss Maria was seldom posi- 
tively aggressive, yet she never failed to 


follow up the foe who offered battle, dis- | 


creetly and gently withdrew from the 


And if you prefer to | 


room. And Miss Maria tossed her head, 
and said, ‘‘ The idea!’ and went out the 
other way to see that Bridget did not for- 
get to-morrow the particular jelly that 
Martha always found so toothsome. 

So life went on with the three quiet la- 
dies of the name of Luce, and six more 
winters neither added snow to their hair 
nor lines to their faces, nor took them 
away. They had but one anxiety or sor- 
row in their lives, and that was concern- 
ing Marion, from whom of late they had 
not heard at all. Miss Margaret and Miss 
Martha had many a long talk together, in 
which many tears fell over her; but Miss 
Maria locked her pain in her stern old 
breast, and only once in a while gave 
herself a season of relaxation with it, 
when she took out a little blurred da- 
guerreotype, which she had to hold all 
sorts of ways to see at all. It was a sweet 
little child’s face, with large pathetic eyes 
that seemed to see already some prophecy 
of fate—of the fate that had come to Mar- 
ion at last with a husband whose affections 
and whose principles were as light as this- 
tle-down. Miss Maria knew all about it. 
And if she agonized over her darling if, in 
her sorrow sometimes she fell upon her 
knees and implored help of some unknown 
power, wrestling mightily for her release 
from pain worse than all bodily pain, there 
was no one there to see or hear of it. 

Miss Maria, I say, knew all about Mar- 
ion’s troubles, at least as much as she 
could interpret of them. She had pre- 
tended once that she was going to spend a 
night, or possibly two, with Rosy’s mo- 
ther, who lived further up among the 
hills, with whom she wished to consult as 
to that young person’s future, the carpen- 
ter having lately come home from meet- 
ing with her. She had left Rosy’s mother 
in half an hour, and betaken herself to 
the great city, where it had not been diffi- 
cult for her to trace Marion’s husband 
and learn of his career. Ignorant as she 
was of the ways of the world, she heard 
enough to make her heart stand still, be- 
fore it broke out in its indignant moan. 
|In the distance, too, she saw the pale 
proud face of her suffering darling; but 
she gave no sign. When Marion wanted 
them, she must come back of her own will, 
and not because any urged her. And 
when Miss Maria returned to Highfields, 
| | know not by what subtle sense her sis- 





| ters knew the errand she had been about, 
' for she told them no syllable. Nor, per- 
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haps, if she had, could they, could either 
of them, have comprehended much of 
what filled the bald outline of the plain 
fact which she had learned—the fact that 
Marion was wretched, with a dissolute hus- 
band. 

But of the first delight of the dawning 
of art on her horizon, with her lofty ideals 
smitten to fresh glory in its ray; of its slow 
deadening and darkening in her want of 
power to forget her own sorrows in those 
of her mimic part; of her self-abnegation 
and abandonment then in her husband’s 
career, giving him all the strength of her 
being; of the slow and withering amaze- 
ment when she found that art was with | 
him but a craft, fidelity but a delusion, | 
good fame but a lie—of all that they could | 
comprehend nothing. Still less could | 
they, with their ignorance and neon 
ence, comprehend the torture she endured | 

| 
| 
| 
| 





in seeing the one she loved grow each day 

more degraded; the torture to a haughty 

spirit of suffering public disgrace from | 
city to city—public to her, although her 

husband’s fame and popularity had so | 
waned together that few knew and fewer 

cared whether he was beside himself with 

wine or not; the torture to a proud, pure 

nature of seeing other women than his | 
wife his associates; the torture of feeling 

the slow shrivelling of love till it became 
only a black disgust. Nor could they 
have understood why still she clung to 
him—perhaps with that divine pity which 
in some women takes the place of love. 
Noble friends, whom she met pursuing 
their common art highly, helped her to 
bear her lot; but its alternations of fever 
and despair, with his sinning and repent- 
ing, his indifference and his passion, gave 
her an unutterable longing for rest. Yet 
while he lived she remembered that she 
had vowed to live with him. And that 
was all. Their wanderings, their pover- 
ty, their pain, made it impossible to write | 
home and say nothing of it all; she chose | 
silence. But as she thought of morning | 
rising over the soft low hills, of gentle | 
days going by on their quiet wings, of ra- 
diant evenings and still dark in a land that 
seemed assoiled of stain, there, in the midst 
of her noisome life, the thought was as de- 
licious as a dream of death with its eter- | 
nal rest and peace. 





It was the day before Thanksgiving, and | 
the early dark was shutting down over 
the land, bathed in misty rose under the | 
bloom of the young setting moon, as Miss | 


Martha began her yearly sentence: *‘ It 
would seem so much more like Thanks- 
giving, sister, if you enjoyed it with us, 
that—” 

‘*T don’t know why it should seem like 
Thanksgiving, Martha.” 

‘Oh, Maria! If we haven’t all we 
want, we have so much! And if we are 
grateful to the Lord for what we have, He 
may add the rest—” 

‘‘Ts He that sort of a power?” cried Miss 
Maria, her sunken eyes flashing scorn. 
‘*Is He tobe bought? We have nothing,” 
she said. ‘‘There is neither health nor 
hope in the house, nor, so far as [ can see, 
in the world—” 

And just then the door softly opened 


‘and closed, and Marion, clad in black, 


‘ame in and stood among them. ‘‘ I have 
come home to stay,” she murmured, bro- 
kenly, ‘‘if you will let me. To rest—to 
rest—to rest.” And Miss Maria fell upon 
her knees and wept aloud. 

The next morning Miss Martha put her 
head inside the kitchen door, as she came 
down the back stairs, saying, ‘* Bridget, 
you had better have Miss Maria’s tea and 
toast ready for Rosy to take to her room,” 
when a voice from the dining-room be- 
yond accosted her, and Miss Maria, busy 
over the table, with its broiled chicken and 
raised biscuit and waffles, was calling out, 
‘*The idea of being late at breakfast on a 
Thanksgiving-day, the only real Thanks- 
giving-day I ever knew in my life!” And 
without glancing up again, Miss Maria 
was bending her head and saying a bless- 
ing over the cups, and then looking across 
the table at Marion as if a miracle were 
going on before her eyes. ‘* The angel of 
the Lord has come down and troubled the 
waters,” she said. ‘‘I am going to meet- 
ing with you, sisters. If my prayers have 
been heard, then there is Something to 
hear them, and I am going to find out all 
there is to know. And meanwhile I give 
thanks.” And her sisters gave thanks 
with her, while Marion, so lately ‘* tor- 
tured with winter's storms and tossed with 
a tumultuous sea,” now lying on the 
lounge that had been drawn up to the ta- 


| ble, conscious that life was going on here 
/in the same way, still, still, so still, with 


nothing to change its gentle ripple but 


' the fact that there had been three quiet 


ladies in the house and now there were 
four, secure in the tranquillity of the house- 
hold, felt in her heart only a perpetual 
thanksgiving. 











SYDNEY SMITH. 


“¢NOOD-BY, Mr. Smith. I have en- 

J joyed your hospitality extremely. 
You constantly remind me of Sam Brown, 
whom in our country we consider quite 
our most remarkable buffoon.” 

This speech, according to a_ perfectly 
apocryphal legend, was made by an Amer- 
ican guest to Sydney Smith. The story, 
though absolutely without foundation, 
does illustrate a very common and erro- 
neous view of the great Canon of St. 
Paul’s and immortal Rector of Foston. 
In England, at least, the public are apt to 
forget Sydney Smith's great services to 
rational freedom, and to think of him 
only as ‘* quite our most remarkable buf- 
foon.” We remember him as the wit 
who told the child who stroked the tor- 
toise that she ‘‘ might as well stroke the 
dome of St. Paul’s by way of pleasing the 
Dean.” He lives as the author of the in- 
nocent query, ‘On whose ?” when he was 
told by his doctor to ** take a walk on an 
empty stomach.” He is the stout humor- 
ist who in a hot summer desired ** to take 
off his flesh and sit in his bones.” He it 
was who, when attempts, ultimately suc- 
cessful, were made to warm the cathedral 
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of St. Paul’s, observed, ‘‘ You might as 
well try to warm the county of Middle- 
sex.” These and a thousand other anec- 
dotes of the same kind keep Sydney 
Smith's jocund memory green, but always 
in the character of ‘* our most remarkable 
buffoon.” The Scotch less pleasantly re- 
member the Canon for the saving that it 
requires a surgical operation to get a joke 
into a Caledonian head. One can rarely 
take up a Scotch newspaper without find- 
ing an angry protest against that remark, 
which is only true of a minority of my 
countrymen, but of them true as Gospel. 
Sydney Smith was no better liked for the 
geographical remark that Scotland was 
only ‘‘the knuckle-bone of England.” 
Did Bruce and Wallace bleed 
knuckle-bone ? 

It is not impossible that some Ameri 
can readers, like our patriotic Scots, knew 
Sydney Smith best by the tart things he 
said about their country sixty years since. 
‘** Literature the Americans have none 
native literature we mean: it is all im- 
ported.” ‘*Some pieces of pleasantry by 
Mr. Irving’—Washington Irving—he ad- 
mits, do exist, and he notes the appear- 


for a 
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ance of an epic poem ‘‘by Mr. Timothy | pacifie existence. ‘‘’Tis sixty years since” 


Dwight.” ‘‘In the four quarters of the 
globe, who reads an American book, or 
goes to an American play 2?” Sydney Smith 
asked in the Edinburgh Review (1818- 
1820). The development of sixty years 
has taken all the sting out of these an- 
tique gibes, but perhaps they are remem- 
bered when another saying of the Canon's 
is forgotten. In 1820 an Englishman was 
a liberal indeed who could write thus of 
America: ‘* We look with unqualified 
pleasure to such a land of freedom, and 
such a magnificent spectacle of human 
happiness.” 

This last observation (which surely may 
be set off against sneers at Mr. Dwight) 
is in the true spirit of that large, noble, 
clear-sighted intellect and good heart of 
which Mr. Stewart J. Reid has told the 
history anew. At atime when Sydney 
Smith's fame is dwindling into that of a 
japer of japes, Mr. Reid’s biography is of 
high value and interest. He has sought 
earnestly for fresh information, and un 
used intrusted 
him by the descendants of many of the 
friends of Sydney Smith. Lord Lans 
downe, Lord Morley, Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach (in a parish of whose family manor 
Sydney Smith was a curate), Mr. George 
Howard, and many other people have per 
mitted the biographer to ransack their 
family archives. 


documents have been 


He has also visited, in 
the spirit of a devout pilgrim, the remote 
and quiet rustic shrines, the parishes where 
Sydney Smith passed so much of his life 
among the country poor. He describes 
the little-changed the churches 
and parsonages, and collects the last ech 
oes of local traditions. 
biography Mr. Reid has always made it his 
business to remind us of Sydney Smith's 


scenes, 


| 


to | 


| aS 


Throughout his | 


sterling virtues, his courage, energy, ha- | 


tred of oppression, scorn of foolish public 
opinion, kindness, and genial wisdom. 
The result is a very agreeable record, a 
picture like that praised by Horace, in 
which ** the whole life of the old man is 
displayed” without artifice, and with man- 
ifest veracity. 

When Scott wrote Waverley he 
greatly impressed by the changes which 
In the *‘ sixty 
that had passed between Forty- 


two generations had seen. 
years” 
five and the composition of the romance, 
the northern part of the island had 
changed from a warlike and pastoral stage, 
almost like that of the Zulus, to a modern 


| whole was ealled a ‘ 


the prime of Sydney Smith’s career, and 
the alterations, though less striking, have 
been almost as great as in the two genera- 
tions that went before. Young and even 
middle-aged men can scarcely believe that 
the England of Sydney Smith’s youth was 
so different from the England of to-day. 
When Sydney Smith was the life of the 
Edinburgh Review, Catholics were still 
under disabilities inherited from the time 
of Elizabeth. Members of Parliament 
were returned for decayed villages by five 
or six venal voters, while places like Bir- 
mingham had no representatives at all. 
Everything everywhere was ordered for 


the greater glory of ** the squire and his 
relations, who keep tis in our proper sta- 
tions,” as the rural hymn says. In the 
squire’s interest, foreign grain was under a 
prohibitive tax. In the squire’s interest, 
it was forbidden to sell game, and the 
richest merchant or banker, if landless, 
could only see a partridge at dinner by 


helping to break the game laws. 


“He loves the dappled deer 
As he their 
For 
Full 


father were; 
maiming hart or hind, 


many a man goes blind,” 


said the old English rhyme about William 
the Conqueror. The same lines (substitu 
ting rabbits and hares for stags and hinds) 
applied to the British squire of Sydney 
Smith’s time. To protect his game he 
was permitted by law, if not to blind the 
lieges, at least to make his park about 
to walk in the outskirts of 
Plevna during the siege. In the Museum 
of Scotch Antiquaries, when I was a boy, 
there used to be an object which was very 
attractive to vouths. 


safe as 


It was a large block 
of heavy wood, in which was accommo 
dated a stout gun-barrel, with an old 
fashioned flint-loeck. This mechanism 
was attached to wires and chains, and the 
spring-gun.” These 
spring-guns the squire was permitted to 


| coneeal in his covers, with the wires ecun 


ningly spread, so that the trespasser 
ist, poacher, or whoever he was 


art 
might 


trip in the meshes, pull the trigger, and 


was | 


so get himself shot. The law,as one stud 
ies it in Sydney Smith's essays, appears 
only to have required that due notice 
should be given. ° 


Beware of spring 
guns,” the warning used to run; and man- 
traps, with or without sharp-toothed edges, 
were also employed to capture the way 
The printed warnings (though at- 


farer. 
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tended to by Mr. Jingle’s learned dog | 


Ponto, in Pickwick) could be of little 
service to a peasantry destitute of ele- 
mentary education. 


country, the towns were not free from 
barbarism. Sydney Smith draws a hor- 
rible picture of a great London party— 
every one merry, the table bountifully set 
forth with flowers, glass, and silver, the 
dinner exquisite, and a small ‘‘ climbing 
boy” being roasted to death up the chim- 
ney! When chimneys caught fire (as 
they seem often to have done on festive 
oceasions), the practice was to send ‘‘a lit- 
tle lad who clomb and crope” up the flue 
to extinguish the flames. This was but 


one of the dangers incident to the lives | 


of young chimney-sweeps. Of smaller 
social changes, those produced by steam, 
electricity, gas, education (a weaver need 
no longer be **a beast,” as Sydney Smith 
says he too commonly was), it is not ne- 
cessary to speak. Not one of the changes, 
from the emancipation of the Catholics 
to the abolition of spring-guns and man- 
traps, from humanity to climbing boys to 
the drainage of that then horribly mal- 
odorous city, Edinburgh, was unaided by 
the humor and eloquence of Sydney Smith. 
As Cervantes “laughed Spain’s chivalry 
away,” so the Rector of Foston laughed 
spring - guns, Catholic disabilities, Meth- 
odist miracles, the worst features of the 
game. laws, dirt, ignorance, snobbishness, 
if not quite “away,” still into dark cor- 
ners and a subterranean life of shame. 
In doing all this, Sydney Smith deliber- 
ately placed himself for the time beyond 
the reach of clerical preferment. He was 
an ambitious man, a man fond of power, 
and yet he threw in his lot with the side 
which, though certain to win in the long- 
run, was by no means certain to win dur- 
ing his lifetime. His chosen mode of at- 
tack, ridicule, ‘shooting abuses with spar- 
row-shot,” he probably could not help 
choosing. His splendid endowments of 
wit and intellectual high spirits left him 
no other course. But he knew as well as 
any one that his wit was all but fatal to 
his professional chances. His daughter, 
Lady Holland, used to say that among 
her earliest recollections was the follow- 
ing incident. An aequaintance met her 
and said, ** Tell your father that the King 
has been reading his books, and says, ‘ Mr. 
Smith is a clever fellow, but he will never 
be a bishop.’” He never was a bishop; 





he laughed at the Bench as French wits 
laugh at the Academy, but he would have 
been just as glad to wear lawn sleeves as 


_a Frenchman to don the gold-embroidered 
While these were the amenities of the | 


coat of the Immortals. 

Before attempting any general criticism 
of the genius and character of Sydney 
Smith, we may offer, by the aid of Lady 


| Holland’s Memoirs and the new biogra- 


phy which lies before us, a brief sketch of 
the life of this English humorist. Only 
the author of The English Humorists, 
only Thackeray, could have done justice 
to the subject in one of his immortal 
sketches. The following essay may at 
least send readers interested in the topic 
to Mr. Reid’s volume. 

Essex is not, in the opinion of its local 
rivals, a county opulent in genius. ‘‘ Es- 
sex calves,” the neighbors call these East 
Saxons, and Essex appears to be looked 
on as the Boeotia of England. Sydney 
Smith did his best to remove the reproach 
from the foggy county by being born 
there, at Woodford, on June 3, 1771. His 
father, Robert, was a capricious, eccentric 
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humorist, who left his beautiful wife, Syd- 
ney Smith’s mother, at the church door 
and went off to America. He returned 
in the course of time, and became the sire 
of Sydney, and Bobus, and other less fa- 
mous children. 

The young Smiths were encouraged by 
their father to be argumentative and dis- 
putatious—‘'a most intolerable and over- 
bearing set of boys,” according to Sydney. 
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to know ei: and hence his in- 
troduction to Holland House, 
and the origin of his share of 
‘the caresses of the great.” 
Sydney Smith became, in later 
days, the Voiture of the Pré- 
cieuses of Holland House, but 
this social success of wit and 
engaging manners was only the 
affair of his play hours. His 
brother Bobus was a wit like 
himself. Bobus was a barrister. 
‘Your profession certainly does 
not make angels of men,” said 
Sir Henry Holland, the physi- 
cian. ‘*No, but yours does,” 
replied Bobus, with an innocent 
air, adding another to the many 
jests against doctors. As for 
Courtenay Smith, he was a little 
spendthriftat school. By pinech- 
ing and starving, Sydney paid 
his debts, and long afterward 
inherited from him a considera- 
ble fortune. From Winchester 
Sydney Smith went to New Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he has left 
no tradition: few men do in the 
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The father judiciously sent them to differ- 
ent public schools. Sydney and Courte- 
nay went to Winchester. In the founda- 
tion of William of Wykeham, Sydney 
found, like a modern school- boy else- 
where, ‘‘ that the dinners were execrable,” 
but he does not seem to have also thought 
‘that the company made up for them.” 
Winchester was then a terribly rough 
place, full of cruel medizval traditions. 
Sydney Smith, though successful in form, 
appears to have been tolerably miserable 
there. It is characteristic of human na 
ture that he was inclined, in his manhood, 
to hold lightly his son’s complaints of un- 
happiness at school. The parable of Mr. 
Anstey’s Vicé Versa is illustrated afresh 
in every generation. Mr. Reid remarks 
that, even in old age, Sydney Smith was 
wont ‘‘to kindle into indignant eloquence 
when he was led to recount his school 
boy experiences of hunger, hardship, and 
abuse. 

While Sydney was wretched at Win 
chester, Bobus was probably quite jolly at 
Eton. There Bobus made friends among 
the children of earls, whom Sydney came 


He got a fellowship, worth, at 
that time, only £100 a year, and 
never drew another penny from 
his father. It was before quitting Oxford, 
we presume, in 1794, that Sydney Smith 
went to live at Mont Villiers, in France. 
For the sake of safety, this orthodox young 
Whig joined the local Jacobin club, where 
he was known as le Citoyen Smees. Prob- 
ably no other Jacobin ever became a Canon 
of St. Paul's, or wrote statedly in the Hdin- 
burgh Review. 
Perhaps Sydney Smith would never 
have chosen the Church as a profession 
had the choice been his. He was put in 
one of the priests’ offices that he might 
earn a morsel of bread, for his father could 
not afford to educate him, like Bobus, for 
the bar. Being a priest, Sydney Smith 
did his duty manfully by Church and peo- 
ple: perhaps in no career could his exam- 
ple and his work have been so profitable 
to his country and his kind. His first 
curacy (1794) was that of Nether Avon, 
‘six miles from a lemon,” if, indeed, that 
ingredient of punch and element of a hap 
py life could be bought even in the drowsy 
old town of Amesbury. How sleepy an 
English clerical *‘Sleepy Hollow” could 
be in 1796 may be partly understood from 
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the following contemporary fact. In a 
county much less slumbrous than Wilt- 
shire is a parsonage not far from a famous 
university. The parson’s family (not poor 
people) took in no newspaper during the 
great war of 1870. On Sundays the par- 
son used to have a look at the county 
weekly paper at the squire’s. This little 
fact may do more than a ream of writing 
to show American readers how lazily in- 
different to the world’s affairs an English 
rural district may still contrive to be. 
Almost wholly destitute of society, except 
when the Hicks- Beaches were at home, 
Sydney Smith struggled with the idle 
‘‘wretchedness of most unclean living,” 
as the Prayer-book calls it, that prevailed 
in his parish. He opened Sunday-schools, 
where the ragged boys came in the most 
airy garments, ‘‘ready for a whipping,” 
like fowls ready trussed for cooking. 

Such were—unhappily such too often 
are—the dwellers in our English Areadia. 
In the ‘profound, immeasurable, awful 
dullness of this place’ Sydney Smith lay 
buried, but by no means idle, till he be- 
came travelling tutor, ‘* bear-leader,” as 
they said then, to the young heir of all 
the Hicks-Beaches. In 1798 Sydney took 
his pupil to Edinburgh, where they found 
‘odious smells, barbarous sounds, bad 
suppers, excellent hearts, and most en- 
lightened and cultivated understand- 
ings.” 

These were the days of Dugald Stewart, 
of Sir Walter’s glorious youth, of Adam 
Ferguson and Henry Erskine, Jeffrey 
and Campbell. Sydney Smith and his 
pupil lived on the windy crest of the 
New Town, in George Street. Sydney 
says that he once rescued a man who was 
black in the face, having been blown by 
the wind flat against the door of his lodg- 
ings. Imyself have seen a lady lifted up 
about three feet off the ground by the 
wind in Edinburgh, while pallid bailies 
clung trembling round the solid pedestals 
of the monuments in George Street, and 
fathers of families who had to cross Dean 
Bridge crawled on their hands and knees. 
Svdney Smith’s legend of the victim flat- 
tened against his door is hardly an exag- 
geration. As one shouldvead Humphrey 
Clinker to understand the malodorous 
Edinburgh just before Sydney Smith’s 
time, so, for Edinburgh a little later, 
Hoge’s Life of Shelley should be studied. 
Sydney was particularly struck (like 
Heine in Gottingen) by the prodigious 








feet, like ‘‘ family Bibles,” of the servant- 
girls in respectable families. 

In Edinburgh Sydney Smith laid the 
foundation of his fame as an eloquent, 
amusing, and courageous preacher. In 
1802 he became one of the original staff of 
the Edinburgh Review, and his articles, 
at least, retain all the sparkle and effer- 
vescence which have died out of the essays 
of his comrades. 

When young Hicks-Beach’s education 
was finished, Sydney took other pupils. 
In Edinburgh was the first home of his 
married life—a life of few adventures, 
mere ‘‘ changes from the blue room to the 
brown,” from one rectory or vicarage to 
another. In 1803 Sydney Smith left Ed- 
inburgh for London, where he almost 
at once became a popular preacher and 
lecturer. No one ever filled like Sydney 
Smith the somnolent benches of the Roy 
al Institution in Albemarle Street with a 
delighted and wide-awake company. He 
now became and remained the guest and 
friend of Holland House. Like Carlyle, 
Sydney Smith could not always afford a 
cab, and he was compelled to trudge 
through the rainy streets, and change his 
muddy boots on his arrival. Thackeray 
has drawn for us, in ‘‘ Mrs. Perkins’s 
Ball,” a picture of the proud porter sneer- 
ing at this harmless action on the part of 
Mr. Frederick Minchin. Carlyle has con- 
fessed and groaned over his own loss of 
temper when Mrs. Carlyle’s draggled shoe- 
laces needed to be tied up. But Sydney 
Smith, with his invincible spirits, made ° 
even the solemn disapproval of pamper- 
ed lackeys relax in shouts of laughter. 

These years of danger from abroad, 
years when a day’s mastery of the Chan- 
nel would have made Napoleon master of 
England, were evil times for Liberals. 
Somehow Tories do seem to make the 
best rulers in seasons of war, and Tories 
of the most strenuous and benighted sort 
checked all domestic reforms during Syd- 
ney Smith’s residence in London, and kept 
France on the far side of the blessed nar- 
row seas. The country had enough to do 
to defend her shores, without troubling 
about Catholic emancipation. However, 
the Grenville ministry and Sydney Smith's 
friends had a brief lease of power in 1806. 
For their ingenuous supporter, Sydney 
Smith, they secured a living, that of Fos- 
ton, in the deepest depths of Yorkshire. 
The living was worth £500 a year, and 
was a certainty which a poor man could 
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ive Miss Hargrove will have to say no | half reproachful face, turned to his, con 
«a dozen times before she is through with | tained such mocking promise of happiness 
that he could not look upon it. 
this moment Webb, from the top of What was his urgent business? His 
udder in the orchard, happened to | rapid steps as he walked mile after mile 





vas burning 
his momentous 
Miss Hargrove, 
i the rapid fee 
ie avenue : 
rs pace 
PLidnh admii 
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»bs of her heart so loud t 
it ? W hat 
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Why 


LOUS 


t not cone 
could 
had him 
and Lis 

door s ieht 

went to he 


like a shadow 


e W here was the hight ad 


id girl shown him 


the 


drawing 
mm and left him there 


Surely the 


trained servant had ne been guilty 


such a blunder befor ould it have 


] 


em Some One else vho 


r father on business stole down 


Stalrway In a tremol 


strolled into the miost 


manner rinabl It 


mechalant 


ited but 


Was 


empty, and her expression 


iddenly beeame one of troubled 1 rple Xx 
She returned to the hall, and started 


is if she had seen an appar There 
1 : ; 

rack hung Burt's hat 

I¢ Voices reached he r ei 


She took a fe 


her's study 


»pward it, then fled to her room, and stood 


panting before her mirror, which refleeted 
oung lady in a costume charmi 
udapted for ** packing : 
: 


How swiftly the minutes passed! how 


Would she be 
sent for 


tern lly long the Vv were! 


sent for? When 


1 17 
honorable mn 


would she be 
It was him to s} 

, | 
papa first, and papa would not, could not, 


} 


1 ; 
inswer him without consuitin 


in not be treated as a child any 
she muttered, with flashing eyes. 
she murmured, in swift alterna 


He 


make my happiness secondary to a paltry 


loves me,” 


tion of gentle feeling. would not 
sum of money 

Meanwhile Burt was pleading h 
Mr Hargrove had ore ted tH 


tle surprise. 


Ss Cause 


th no lit 


mn Wi) 
The parting of the young 
people had not promised any such inter 
view. 


‘“Have you spoken to my daughter on 


1O Go mV 


he added, 
would be 


misice red 


hot mn 
raised the question of 
Mr. Clifford 


f< re 


lieman 


] 
o te » | . ] 
ig’ tO me He reveal 


mv daughter proves tha 


Vou hould realiz 


Land ony 


condition 


has veen act 


hat L shoul 


moment he ans 


an evident sincerity 
from Mr. Hargrove 
mislead you in th 


this point. For my own sake | 


at your daughter were far poorer 
! 


ti! 
A1UUL 


e more tha 


iome now and e 
life. [ could 
ier the luxury to which she 


But | 


LO WOrK, 


not no 
has been 
med ami Willing to wait 


In youth and health 
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» some If vou make wood that promise 
tford, I shall become your friend, s 


ir wooing prove successful If 


vill come to the parlor, I will tel 
H ircrove that you are here.’ 
He went up the stairs slowly, fe 
{ vas crossing the threshold 
vreat change. How many thouglits 


d through his mind as he took thoss 
He saw his child a little black 
n his arms; she was running 


Tye 
him trundling her hoop; she came to | 
with contracted brow and half-te: 


ringin 1 KNOY sum in 


and not) insisting petulantly that they were 


Moreover vulgar” indeed; she hune on his arn 


so far from | shy girl of fifteen, blushingly consciou 


the admiring eyes that followed her; 
stood before him again in her fresh, radia 


as the pea Ly as a débutante, and he had drean 
» daughter. | of the proudest alliance that the city co 


vents, Mr. Han fer; she looked into his eyes, a pale « 


informed himself | nest woman, and said, ** Papa, he saved 1 
he Clifford family, and | life at the risk of his own.” True, tr 
el that the one fact of | Mr. Clifford had not spoken of that, ai 
was al-| he had not thought of it in the intervie 

Burt so crowded with considerations, and 
» brook heart relented toward the youth as 1t ] 
| not done before. Well, well, sinee it v 

would vive ) mey itable, he was olad to be the one 


ive for such youth. | should first bring the tidings of this bold 
and felt wooer s purpose. * Trurie will never forget 


yet 


although | this moment,” he muttered, as he knocke 
n reconciling his) at her door, ‘‘nor my part in her littl 
was far from be- | drama.” Oh love! how it craves even tlu 


however, for crumbs that fall from the table of its ido 
“nature in Burt, *Trurie,” he began, as he entered, ‘* you 
vaiting to re- | had better dress. Bless me! I thought v« 
own heart w were packing.’ 
lepths of his soul he el | I was.” 
vas better than giving ‘You were expecting some one ?’ 
lionaire ‘‘T have ‘Mr. Clitford said he would call—to bid 
he thought. | me good-by, I suppose.’ 
afford an old-fash ‘Was that all you supposed, Trurie 
‘Indeed, papa, I told him I was goin 
to town to-morrow, and he asked if 
might eall.” 
ve him ‘* Did he speak of his object 2” 
‘honest!  ‘*No, papa. Im sure it’s quite natur: 
erchant | he should eall, and I have been packing 
** Well, I can assure you that he has 
very definite object. He has asked me 
he might pay his addresses to you, and in 
same breath assured me that he would 
,anv event.” 
Oh, papa,” she said, hiding her face 
on his shoulder, ‘he was not so unman 
nerly as that.” 


** Indeed he went much further, declar 
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e it may 


ipplMess Was ; } ! | is 


to give upm\ a ; S Mr. Clif 


d has been straightforward and manly. 
t conventional, 
could win VO 
mnise to do hi s DeS 


oO ild be his friend and 


eans much Of course 
pon whether you accept 
t committed in the 
Am I not papa 
vith her hand upon 
nows better But I sh 
selfat him. M 
Oh no; I ean < he said, 
ith smiling lips, but moist eyes 
Dear papa, lL wil t associate you 
ith this hour, and vy pleasant t] 
of life. You will fin 
ie anew instead of h 
Okine back at him 
ve Shining in her « 
vay to meet the fut 
int of natures hig 
Burt had been impatic 
ry, he grew almost desperat 
Horrible doubts and fears ¢1 
Might not Miss Hargrove’ 
rms against him? Might 
now be telling ii¢ 
ind declaring that sne tno 
‘“twice-told tale”? 4) ery mome 
delay seemed OMmMIMOUS, a 1d 
ments passed. The house 
chral in its silence, and 


hed and moaned 
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ire very enigmatical, Mr. Clif- | cept of any probation, I wil 
be present while you per- | anyterms. [ean’t take an absolute ref 
terrible duty 2?” now, for I feel you are seeing me at 
vou know what | must con vorst and | KNOW that vou could do 
d ive a world of scorn | me anything you pleased 
yy rie 1 not judge me hy wrsti He l head bowed lowe r and lowe 
ver the end may be, and my Iie poured out these words like a ton 
desert is heavy indeed, | sh il] Does Amy have vou told her that 
he basis of absolute truth You | ean not keep your promise to her 
vy the worst Ive asked vour | faltered, in a low tone 
>the privilege of winning vour Yes: I told her so a few hours 
then he hesitated, not knowing since | met vou this afternoon | 
oO} coiling away to the West, like a cowm 
t the worst?” she asked, de to ¢ ape from my dilemma, for T felt. v« 
vould never listen to me after you ki 
fear it will be the best. for he |) [ had broken my word to Amy I fear 
gave his consent, and I know it | that [ had already become a by-word 
ard for him to do as much for) all that was weak and fickle between vi 
much more so for one not whol But after | saw vou Il eould not vo til 
mind Miss Hargrove, [ must | spoke I determined to reveal the who 
irdness and incohereney per- | truth, and if vou ever gave me a chan 
I hardly know how to go on. | to retmeve myself, gratitude would be 1 
pear to you tickle and unmanl name for my des p feeling,’ 
I excuse myself to you, when I ** Did—did Amy release vou 
excuse except the downright ‘* Yes: she was kindness itself. Sheto 
[ love you better than my life, | me in good plain English that she want: 
nimy own soul, better than all) neither me nor my promise, that she didi 
and evervthing in it [ never | think that she ever could have loved m« 
knew what love was until vou became un-) no matter how long I migcht have waite 
conscious in my arms on the mountain. | But I could not look into your clear ev: 
Forgive me for referring to it I'm only | and say, I love vou, and know that vo 
trying to explain myself; and vet I had | might learn from her or any one that | 
thous hit that | Knew, and had spoken had said this before If vou won't t 
vords of love to vour friend, Amy Win i, having had the whole truth, then | 
field, who is worthy of the love of the | must bear my hard fate as best I ean 
best and noblest man that ever breathed ‘**How longa would you be willing to 
hie did not welcome MV words they only vail for me ¢ she asked, in tones so lo 


wounded her—and she has never cared | that he eould searcely catch the words, 
for me except as a true and gentle sister He bounded to her side, and took her un 
cares But I promised to wait till she | resisting hand. ‘ Oh Gertrude,” he plead 
didecare. Lean't keep that promise. You! ed, ** prove me; give me a chance; let me 
fascinated me from the first hour of our | show that lam not without manhood and 
meeting. I feel now that I cherished an | constancy. Believe me, I know the pric 
unworthy purpose toward you. I thought | less vift ’m askine, but what else ean I 
that by attentions to vou | could make | do? | have tried for weeks to conquer the 
Amy care; I thought that you were but a | feeling you have inspired—tried with all 
brilliant society girl; but every hour I) the help that pride and sense of duty and 


i inereased my admiration, | honor could give, but it has been utterly 


spent with yo 

my respect: I saw that you were better | useless. [now am free; I have the right 
and stronger than I was. On the first | to speak. Ihave concealed nothing from 
day we went into camp on the mount- | you. Um wholly at your mercy.” 

ain I saw whither my heart was leading At last she raised her downeast eyes and 


ne. and from that hour until to-day [have averted face to his, and for a moment he 
tried to conquer my love, feeling that I) was dazed at its expression. In tones 
rnevht to give it, that you would sweet, low, and deep with her strong emo 


had ho — Fak ‘ i 

despise it if I did You ean't have any | tion, she said: ** Burt, how glad I am that 
confidenee in me now. All my hope is|) you men are blind! I found out that J 
that you will give me a chance to prove loved you before we went to our mount 


that Lam not a fickle wretch I will ac- | ain camp.” She sprung up and gave him 
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otner hand iS she econti ied (‘an ord COME \\ | mu not eome 1) 
Impose such Hara conditions as vou spea to rn 
cest—months of doubtful waiting for He loo lL into | daughter's tlushed 
no risked i I | hie \ out hap a POY ino rt ( i 
ca 3 sita ae | i ! { iVoha ! ( ner nas Ol Lis rr t 
Burt If [ have power over vou, 1) went ( rool Burt said 
show itn a ‘ f nad yl nd 1 
ss tie \ vuld Tie er fore fis Te) is Lie dor ett in ( 
d to these ords, nor his imilit ( ‘ e} | ! S 
DO dad his tel 1? ers muider end r Q eA ‘ SS nO t t 
murat d | i «not vorthy of seem ‘ ) i tra 
: [It touched the deepest and tenden \ ( tothe West nn 
ord in her hear His feeline was not Mr. Ha e ren ‘ er 
exultation OF suece pu L erratitude inp Have ) objection to 
» deep Tor Words mG i LiT-COnNSEC1IOUS 1 1 YD ") ( 
) il that sne would her Womals ou CN ead Mi i l ve ice 
r to evoke a better 1 wnhood It Vas SOOLL COX DPESSE¢ musual int t | iust 
mere acknowledgement of her beauty, . talk wit vO further abo { hh 
e impulse of his passion; it was hom- | said ive land in the same locality 
to the best and noblest part of her na ind also an interest in the railroad to 
the expression of his absolute trust which you er %@ ps I ea hake 
er had she reeeived such a tribute, and your journes f mutual service 
ilued it more than if Burt had laid “Oh, papa eried his daughter you 
yal we ilth at ne) ( ire iV OoOd ae IS for ( maer 
A ¢ it ov is often as sobering’ as a. st od that mutual service meant 
sorrow, and they talked long and After Burt had gone, Mr. Hargrove said 
rnestly together Gertrude would not ‘* Well. well. this Western land business 
ecome engaged unt she had told her puts a new aspect on the affair. and man 
nother, and shown |] \ respect tha nia may ive e ground for comp 
is [he | 1e ‘ You MUSE not be resent l thin the ¢ ttords w ( ( t 1 
the young girl said if mammas respectable fortune out « it 
msent is not easily won 5 has set ‘Papa said the voung ¢ puurt 
er heart on an establishmen n town: gave me omethin better than wealtl 
I’ve set mv heart on you: so there we dif to-night—better « nm thar ve in the 
er, and vou must give me time to recon usu sense of the ord HH ri . 
» ile her to a different programme faith He acted s f he sa nh me thre 
Phe eloe k on the mantel chimed eleven, power to fe lp hin to bea true mal Lie 
ind Burt started up, aghast at the thieht what higher compliment ea yoman 
of tim Gertrude stole to her father’s receive He did not ¢ ress it so muel 
rary, and found that he was pacing the by word as by an unconscious manner that 
floor *T should not ive left him alone was so sincere and unpremeditated that it 
so long to-night.” she thoug if vith com thriied 1 Ve soul ()} DADA ou 
punction ‘* Papa,” she said, ‘* Mr. Clif have helped ie to be so very happv! 
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7] failure of both the art competitions | one of the ] idges in these competitions, | 


instituted by Harper and Brothers has | feel called upon, not toendeavor to expla 
; doubtless been a surprise to all interested | nor to apologize for the unanimous de 
parties, and to none more than to the | cision of the judges that there was no 
firm itself Lt Was appare nt trom the VOrkK ortnyvy a prize but to dra L LeSSsOl 
character of the undertaking that it was | from the competitions which m Oo 


the purpose of the firm to bring out, if | service both to those who entered it im the 


possible, any native talent which cireum- | hope of reward and to the public at large 
stance and situation prevented from de The first competition was confined 
veloping, to recognize this talent and to will be remembered, to the illustration o 


encourage it inasubstantial manner. As Alfred Domett’s**Christinas Hymn” whi 
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ied and dis ired However, there 

F el 1O ecidents of tl KInNd serlo 
eno 1 to prevent ifair judoement of the 
o and t result Was doubtless the 
i ! s thie had all been forwarded in 
Ry pin . The first thing that at 
. tracted ttention rom in artistic 
Stal Ss Ul rreat similarity OF thre 
: cdi Os t the conception of thi 


ibject and in the execution of 


é eK ere 

























far thie ver proportion of them were 

lished the most precise and painful 

7 Wii thout the remotest idea of the r 
; Uren s of illustration The hack 

i 

a\ neved compositions of the Babe in the Man 
el nd of the Shepherds and the Star in 

the East were elaborated with the most mi 

l ha Care ul Lipp showing that th 

i I is onivint tstace of progress 

perfection Of Tnish is the most 

ho 1 ccomplishment, the eatest tri 

np ln many ¢ uses the competitors had 

sin wren th ires from well-known 

& ( oO} s, had surrounded them with 
t oO} l Ce sories, and had placed them 
cape or in an interior of their own 
o} This was too evident copying to 

ith an idea of deception, and we 

ere oreedl to be eve that they vere Sub 

i simple-minded t ban th 

the execution Phrey ere usu 

‘ ( }) ied ) i UlISIY d note t 

( hg herr attention to the 






tors, could not have undertaken the 
nse task of eivine personal encou 
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ne SITY le condition of progress, md oft 
mes the only one to be diseovere 
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‘st productions—earnestness of purp 


Krom the remote ranches of Colorado 
1¢@ boudoirs of Fifth Avenue first 
tempts and the productions of untrai 
unateurs Came to testily with ldisput 


i 
that the present popularity ot 
lich we 


are accustomed to reler 





pride aS a sure Sign that we are 


vnational school of parnters, IS Oo 
e superticial result of an enthus 


argely based on fashion, and that we n 


ook much further and deeper for the 1 


auge of the possibilities Of our nation 


ie direction of the fine arts phe ce 


tributions of which I speak were not 
vork of and 


iwnorant uncultivated p 


ple, and they had none of the rude str 


, , 
ho stand afar off an 


of the beginners w 
gvaze at the temples of art with awe, b 
they were 
who had 


rather, the atte mipts Of peop 
mistaken interest and delicht 


art for an indication of t 


from familiarity with it in some 


other, had been seized with a desire to un 


lertake to produce it The eareful imi 
on of amezzotint engraving or of a litho 


their chief 


rapi Was apparently an 
tion, and with this preoccupation they « 
course forgot, if they ever considered 





it the highest triumph of art is 
result, not the method. 

\part from the class of contribution 
to which I 


another 


have just referred, th 


: re Was 


and a perfectly distinet division 


} 
O be made 


in the list of drawings sent in 


is was the work of those havin 


41 
Lhe 


WhO, be 
entered competition with all 


serious 
ss, labored to express their conceptions 


Without regard to 
; ’ 
or thateria it Was among t 


e subject manner 


nese that we 


LOund 


the most interesting performances. 
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pparently 


LV, al 
t geire 
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SLLION 
it Was surprising | { 1} ’ »re 
Ina betwe 


dueed more than four centuries apart 
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, ‘ ’ 1] 
teSCPriplion | y 


ne compet 
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, ry] 

nore COND! 


ex 
I ean not hope 


ty 
Sita 


tion, an accurate On f the 


rnest and devout s} iided the 
and exe 


composit 


ind paste on over 


formless figures of the ori 
is W) 
Krom one 
ing dra 
he tree 
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LION all 

Was dissectec dancing 

braced by the roots 9 
it across SO 


asleep in the m 


acorn the vit germ, and the 
v 43 


cations of the | ich represented 

unan life 

had such 

Le bore 

rvances 

] al 
li@ion Ci 
landscape 
iy Oppo 
,and the 
emoved to 


SHOW a party ol happy around 


the Christmas tree, and so on for a score 
of small pictures. The literary element of 
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. and 
thie 
re 


remarkable 
xpression in 
Vorks natural 
second was 


at variety ol 


} 
concept tr subject and of manner of 
execution i rreat Class ' religious 


compositions almost entirely disappeared 


sts, and the genre Class Came 
front Notwithstand 


] 2 . ] 
n the limit of age, the 


freedom 1 hoice of subject apparently 
‘proportion of first begin 


han the poem did, and amateur 


work predominated even more than be 


fore. The spectacle of hundreds of draw 


s—forthe number sent in foreach com 


ne 
tL the same MOstlv ol 
boarding-school variety 
and there a variation im 
bstitution of oil-color or pen-and-in 
for the crayon e pencil, was too dis 
couraging to be reviewed now with protit 
inv one. IT need only say that ther 
vere attempts in the whole range of fig 
ure and landseape art From the most 
wonderful mountain seenery and 
marin ey tudies of tlowers anc 
marvellous architectural combinations 
sometimes with, but often without, any 
referenee to a Christmas idea, the whole 
domain of | Ise: pe art was boldly en 
tered on Not even the fantastic flights 
of Doré’s faney nor the weirdness of 
ces imagination excelled the vagaries 
hich found illustration in the composi 
tion of angels and shepherds, heavenly 
hosts, and unearthly effects of ight, which 


were submitted to our judgment. The 
genre class, although it did not present 
many hopeful examples, still was so much 
less pretentious than the imaginative draw 
ings just alluded to, that it was a relief to 


meet with such common subjects as the 


lled stockings or 
hre place, altho ih 

ted with more patience tl 

d originality. Many of this class 
lownright exact plans Of interiors of 


most commonplace aspec with thi 


xaper patterns and the carpet | 
lly drawn out, and the 
sitting by the gr: 
offensively prominent detail, « 
darned patches on the heels of 
kings which were carefully pinne: 


hire place ambs. One large and 


ous work still haunts me 


ilone by itself in originality of conc 

tion, although the subject found other 

istrators. The drawing represented 
statue of a half-dressed child standing 
niche holding an empty stocking 
hand. Everything was white, 

‘t of | 


I 
1] 
east the small 


vht had been chosen whi 
est amount of shadow () 
Ole cheek of th ; marble face stood all Ith 
black tear, shining in prominent relic 
There was no mistaking the sentiment 
The title, ‘* The Empty Stocking,” carve 
in the base, was searcely necessary. B 
t was a first attempt. Only a seat 
half-score out of the hundreds examine 
caused any hesitation on the part of 
judges Among these several were 
markably well done; but all, unfortunat 
ly, failed to satisfy the condition 
competition in combining sufficiency o 
illustration with satisfactory exe 

{ could not, therefore 


sult of the two competitions was 
reat a lisappointment to the j idwes as 
to any one. I may frankly say that 

art, we were certain that the oppo 

nity for recognition would bring int 
notice at least a few struggling students 

whose acquirements would warrant the 
encouragement. We shared the common 
opinion that the establishment of art 
schools, the popularization of art in thi 
magazines and in the illustrated papers 
and the recent great increase of public Mn 
terest in the production of art must have 
developed a large class of talented stu 
dents who only ‘needed recognition to 
start them on the road of rapid progress 
The result proved that we were totally 
mistaken in our estimation of the gener 
al standard of art culture, and that we 
had not sufficiently considered the diffe 
ence which exists between our own coun 
try and the older civilizations in respect to 
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house 
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that W 
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fresh air 
Put some 


on th 


Nahe 


nto the 


en thou comest 


»Ssats 
front door, 
tand color met 
( dl ized rora second or two The od 
ers and l€ SHrUDS were 
moreover—pungent, and stran 
of memories 
time since she had sce 
ing world, and breathed 
paused on the 
senses, aS 1t were. 
faintness came o 
might have sunk 
hat she laid hold 


‘Ss arm 
come thy 
dearie,”’ the old 
that the girl 
assistance in | 
vlad to see thee out again, L liked 
that lying there alone nay, I wu 
aved of it, and L bade Prudence 
iother and Susan to see you 


sel 


your n 
“No, no, good grandmother—no, no 
Judith pleaded, with all the effort that r 

mained to her 

But, yea, vea,”’ her grandmother said 
Foolish wench, that would 
that can 
‘t thou how the 
| 


maid 
ld you ?” | sharply 
best ald 


** Why shoul 


th said 


‘Do not | hide away from -:them 
vrandmo- | thee! Ay, and knowes 

new disease, as they call it, shows itsel! 
t the beginning ?—why, with a pinching 
face, and sharp pains in the head 


1V¢ to £0:/ a 
f the 

Wouldst thou have me let thee lie there, 
and perchance go from bad to worse, and 
1 for them—ay, for Susan’s 


send 


mn 
[In about | « 


nose 
returned, and 

h’s crandmothe 
and 


ve »h) 
wenen 








. hands were clasped in abj 
theart, you know 1 
he r sister said, but ren 


ti 
marry, your marriage 
to be in accordance wit 


the town; my father would 
it otherwise. Were you to surren 


now, would he let one of his da 


1 from his house as a begear, i 4 
Or what would her h 
» treated ? You mig 

rive up the se, but my father 


ae ana would not 


[ wish fornon 
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e pel inbll 


And this 


nd bec 
that the 
appar 
urse, 
er between t] 


When the hopeless shepherd 


Wiile 


place with a heavy \ 

and sometimes casting 
isleward, he ealled his fri 

he pastor Claius unto him; 

io” first down in his darkened 
| | what he 

us,’ said he 

Thus he went on; and as he 

w more and more 1 


Land tuat si 





reuby 
d the 

boy 

be old: there 
ne and Wwithal 


hat her 


Q 


et 


nt and coir 
sind of musie in tl 
the sad ey Ss of 
chown how ha 

ill distant now 

1 the early spri 
valking in the mea 
lence together 


rarding them 
ments on the moon kind of 
madrigal-singing ; - all prospects wea 
or the fair and jovous mornings hu her existence as thi yeerson 
iat she was allowed to ride awa‘ there came to her the reflect 
direction of Oxford, to meet , vas not for her to repine. Sor 
to Stratford ie lue from her And ec 


and his companions coming in 
ft +} 


town. And now. when lute as the daughter o 


30 
I 


come, to all of them, and all of the ileadite? Oftentimes she had heard t] 


welcoming him—even neig 


} t | attarn , 
out in the still aftternoor 
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Now i Iphtah ear » Mizpeh unto | fulness and mental torture; this was t 

‘ ! l a aaug r came ou ( ly direction in which she saw light 
ha : s ! { ibrels and dan : Lore er, and sli regarded it, not with hie 
\ ( y chia; he had non dinary faculty of judgment, but with 

( whte And when h “ind ol pathetic hope. 

clothes, and said, Alas, Master Blaise arrived in the course « 
( ou has brought me low, | the morning. His reception was not a 

of t n that trouble me. The picious; for the old dame met him at 





more thanas 


wad made 





good sir,” said 











own wrong-doing?> Wha the wench be far from well now, and | 
: else was thet She hoped that Susan | would have her left alone.” 
‘ nd her mother would be pleased now, tle answered that his errand was ¢ 
ither and huis friends in Lon me loportance, and that he must eray 
+) aon would not | ve any Serious Loss to re a few minutes’ interview. Both her m 
§ ere Phere > bul the one way, sh ther and sister, he said, were aware hie Was 
i Lit i adava plie V coming over to see her, and had mad 1 





perchance not, Lilie Panama 











l i ier adh Lhe 
. heeame lore clear; and also she say but she be under my care now, and I will 
WW ‘ { cithic efore | have no harm befall her 
for it « ild not be dee eda very seemly ** Harm, cood Mistress Hatha Vay 


‘ ed to beco a bride nd she had no doubt Well, she be none so strong as shi 
; ‘ PAMen out ‘ | ae 
errand), should begin to speak | were, and—and perchance there ha 

. ( er marriage portion But would h heen overmuch lecturing of the poor lass 

zs « Lgeey ; ; 
erstand Would he help her ove) vav, | doubt not ‘twas meant in kind 
; ; re 
embarra en Nav, she could not ess, but there hath been overmuch of it 





















t, here was an opportunity for his | as Lreckon; and what I say is, if the wenc 
ae himself generous and large-mind- | have done amiss, let those that have the 
¥ ( I ud always professed, or at least | right to complain come to her. Nay, twas 
Am mated, that his wish to have her for indness, good sir; ‘twas well meant, I 
¢ ised mostly on his eare for her- | doubt not; and ‘tis your ealling belike to 
, self and egard for the general good of | give counsel and reproof; I say naught 
e e pious community to which he belong- | against that; but Iam of a mind to havé 
( e was to | hi eet for one la- | my grandchild left alone at present 
, boring in the Lord’s vineyard; she was to ‘If you refuse me, good Mistress Hath 
' Ly service in the church; she was to se ay,” said he,quite courteously and calm 
‘ cu for herself a constant and loving di ly, there is no more to be said. But I 
{ ‘ 


rection and guidanee. And now, if he | imagine that her mother and sister will be 


shed to prove all this—if he wished to | surprised. And as for the maiden herself 
show himself so noble and disinterested as go you by her wishes ?” 
to win for himself her life-long gratitude ; Nay, not I,” was the bold answe1 asi 


it if he were to take over all her mar- | know better than all of them together. For 







ri i = | es oA 
ie portion, as that might be arranged, | to speak plain with you, good master par 


forthwith and chivalrously hand it | son, your preaching must have been over 


ick again, so that her grievous fau 


sharp when last you were within here, 





uuld so far be condoned? If the girl | and was like to have brought the wench 
} ] 







1; had been in her usual condition of health | to death’s door thereafter—marry, she be 
? ’ 1 } . . 
| spirits, it is probable that she would | none so far recovered as to risk any fur 


we regarded this question with a trifle of | ther of such treatment. Perchance you 





a ) 4 . . . 
skepticism (fof she was about as shrewd in | meant no harm; but she is proud and 








ich matters as Susan herself nay, it is | high spirited, and, by your leave, good 

Be ist probable that she might have expe- | sir, we will see her a little stronger and 
ced a malicious joy in putting him to | better set up ere she have any more of 
proof. But she was in despair; her } the discipline of the church bestowed on 





} } 
were Gone, LArOULH CONUNUAL Wake Lier, 
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= 
nid author! 


omed to cony 


er own situation; and 


through 


ruld eventu r Vol 2 frankly 


° cood f past could } » He | m he id 


recalled, at least the ‘e mig ive not follows 


‘fe. Indeed, one or two phrases Ww ‘S [ understan 


sounded as if they had done all ay tl is mi 


previous service; perhaps he had 
isulted with Mistress Hall ere making ‘Then it is ves, Judith 2” ] 
lis appeal; but in any cas? Judith was | and f e first time there 


ot listening so particularly as to think | brightness of ardor—almost 
that—she seemed to know beforehand is clearly conceived 
hat he had to say. 
To tell the truth, he was himself a littl ; would ple: » my mother and sis 
prised at her tacit acquiescence. He .’ she repeated, slowly ‘] 


always had to argue with Judith; and | afraid of some story coming 


y atime he had found that her subtle about—about what is passed 
ninine wit was capable of extricating ] 
ierself from what he considered a defense 
eSS position. But now she sat almost si- | he saw that she 


ent. She seemed to agree to everything. | own susceptibilities 
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t } 
1O1) 


that directior “Think vou 

eed any tavern seurrility | 
) ere ( ( I) t! ans ( 
( l vou ere t¢ 





\ VOU TAY 
t of place 1) mut if vou kne 
[ haye been sti ne to think o 
neans OF repairing the wrong L have 
father, you vould not wonder 
jould be anxious, and perchane 
You know of t loss [ha 
him and his companions Ho 
f ever make tl ood ith the 
own hands Chat is not pos 
i vel whe | thin c of how he 
nied I ull O s, late and early 
! \ od r, I have myseil 
) tenou to ¢ ae him, or to Wisi 
( 1 man, to ride forth in the 
stead and look after th 
| it his own daughter 
ef means of taking from him 
hath earned so hardly that I 
| never forget; “‘twould be on my 
ifter year, even if he wer 
» trv to forget i 
sed for a second; the mere effort 
seemed to fatigue her 


’ 
humble sorrov 


ith been done—of making him 
restitution I know not what my 
( OrtLION may be 


nd Susan saith there 


} 
also, tha 


Rowineton, 





fall to me Now, see vou, wood 
r Blaise, if I were to give these over 
father in part quittance of this in 





or if belike my my husband 
do that—out of generosity and no 
mld not my father be less a 
1 14 
had spoken her quickly and 
ae ¢ P } } 
lessly o get over her embarrass 


and now she regarded him with a 
» anxiety, for so much depended on 
swer! Would he understand her 

Would he pardon her blunt 
Would he 


cies ee 
join her in this scheme 


tution ¢ 
sitated only for a moment. 
Dear Judith,” he said, with perfect 
Limuty ‘such matters are solely with 


n the province of men, and not at the dis 


who know less of the 


of women 
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{ f 


affairs of the 


Whatever 


world, 


ments your father may have mad 


pect ol 


S] your marriage portion—t 
have made no Inquiry In that dire 
he will have made with due recam 


own circumstances, and with re¢ 
tha f ] ‘ | Tony fit \ 
the family, and to your future \ 
he be willing to upset these in « 


please a girlish fancy?) Whi, in 
sitions in life, pecuniary losses mu 


pen, anda man takes an account o 

and is he like ly to recover himself 

expense of his own daughter ? 
‘Nay, but if 


vould rive all 


she be willing! ] 
that she hath, goo 
; : 11 
she cried, quickly. 

“OP would be but 


to put it in the other,” said li 


] + 
pocket 


his patient and forbearing w: 
not, if a man were like to become 


that 


, 
their expectations in order 


rupt, his family might not 


to save | 


but your father is in 


one 
Think you that the loss is so great t 
In truth, it can not be 

The eagerness fell away from 
She saw too clearly that he could not 
derstand her at all She did not rec 


ict 


her father’s loss in proportion to his we 


in truth she eould not form the fa 
notion of what that loss might be 
thought was of her winning bac 


Some 
ble 


4] 
tne 


remote day, if that were still p 
to her) to her father’s forgiveness 


regarding of his faee as no lone 


dread wrath against her. 

Why,” said he, seeing that she s 
lent and distraught (for all the hope hac 
rone out of her), ** in every profession an 
in life a man must have here o 
but 
that 
Of what avail might that be? °T 
for them that he is working; ‘tis not for 
himself; why should he take from them 
to build up a property which must in d 


station 
would he 1 


fcood? Sure) 


there a loss, as I say; 
his family to make 
not, 


I pray 
you put such fancies out of your head 
Judith. Women are not 
deal with such matters; “tis better to hav: 
them settled in the ordinary fashion 
Were I you I*would leave it in your fa 


course revert and become theirs ? 


accustomed to 


ther’s hands.” 

‘*And have him think of me as he is 
thinking now!” she said, in a kind of wild 
way. ‘‘Ah, good sir, you know not! 
you know not! Every day that passes is 
but the deeper misery; for—for he will be 
hardened in the belief—twill be fixed in 
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nd forever—that hi wn daughter | could 
m this wrong 


heeding, perchance k another 


1 , 
hat hap 
father should 


his loss, but to the 


mundrel who earried the play to London. | every pet 
What punishment would it be for him, | did take 
hat gain to yvour father, that your 1ess Ol 


her should upset the arrangements he 
made for the establishment and surety 
his own family? Nay, I pray you put 
side such astrange fancy, dear he: t, and 


eh things take 


ne to appease 
ought that if 
id sought me 
reed that such 
ould be made 
might be 
ld know now 
¢ he had intended 


muuld have ere: 


bled her Vv. and si! 
Phe very neighbors w l think I was be- | anxious to be at rest) to 
ft of my senses AK W a 111 of his proposal but that 
inning of our life together—in which perhaps s! 
there must ever be authority and wuidance | sense of 
is Well as dutiful obedience—if 1 were to | her, she |] 
vield to what every one must pereeive to **As vouwlll, sit as vou 
»an idle and fantastic wish. I pray you | listlessly; and she rose from her « 
consult your own sober judgment: at pre And he rose too. Perhaps he 
it vou are ailing and perturbed; rest you | offended; perhaps he only 
awhile until these matters have ealmed | be; but at all events he bade he 
somewhat, and you will see them in their | in a cold and formal manner, and 
true light.” were he who had brought this 
‘‘No, no,” she said, hurriedly and ab- | to an end, and that for good 
sently “no, no, rood sir; you know not “What said he, wench, wha 


rrandmother asked 


what you ask. Rest? Nay, one way or 


the other, this must be done, and forth-| pretending all the time to 


with. I know not what he may have in-| peas, and now came fory 

tended f aught | 

‘tis all that I have to give him—TI can do | and yet methinks ‘tis a brave way 

no more than that; and then, then there | ing they have nowadays, that would qui 


] 


or me, but be it large or small, a word he r 


may be some thoughts of rest.” tion a maid about her marriage 
She spoke as if she were scarcely aware | Heaven's mercy! did ever any 

of the good parson’s presence; and in| like? ‘Twas not so when I 

truth, though he was not one to allow any | nay, a maid would have bade hii 


wounded self-love to mar his interests, he | that brought her such atale. | 






































































































































































































































































































































































( ] I yu | VO i 
a. 

| i g man, said tl 
her resoive to spea 

I Shall not come with 

ro nor vet Within that gate, while 
me and would have him 
What, then? More talk 
acs Marry, now, Thomas 
’ hear oF this—that Shall he 
no, no, good grandmother; pray 
yone, the girl said; and she 


somewhat, “Ths 2 that 


i the narm to every one 


what I said. I—I would 
( rrandmother, 1f you will 
> arm so far tis so strang 


tand it not—and I for 
said to me, but I trust I 


it What is it, then, my dearie 
oman said, taking both the girl's 


thers. ** What isitthat youshould 


Nay, fret not, fret not, cood 


ivson. be well away, and 


him bide. And would you lie 
ell, come, then ; but sure you 


} 


ere winter. Come, lass 


et not; we will keep the parson 


ant, if ‘tis that that vexes 


Imother, ‘tis not so,’ the 
a low voice “Twas down 
s I think; ‘twas chilly ther 


felt it ever since from time to 
twill pass away when Iam lain 
| become warm again.” 


+ 


nt it be no worse!” the old 


ierself, as she shrewdly re 





[ hear: and no dou 





9 and thou must get 
vettily, and have supper 
ty 


ough tis no treat to offer to a 


i 
own wine. N: V, | Warrant 









with a 





ant nor wine nor aug 


ve but that, and a friendly wor 





ee, as [ reckon; ay, and thou sh 


‘uffs, now, to do him fair ser 






I swear to thee, my b 





ss. they be fit for a queen! 
And she would comfort her ) 
el ist as if this granddaughter of le 

lw VS Was ) brig it d N i 
diant, so self- willed and self-reliant 


th nothing but laughter for the sad 
eves of the stricken youths, was now but 


a weak and frightened child, that had to 


cuarded and coaxed and eares ste( ful 
ould talk as if all her thinking was o 
that visit in the afternoon; but the « 
iswer Was: 
Vill you send for Prudence rand 
mother? Oh, grandmother, my head 


hes so! I scarce know what I said 
Swiftly and secretly the old dame sent 
eross to the town; and not to Prudene 
only, but also (for she was grown anxious 
to Mistress Hall, to say that if her hus 
band were like to return soon to Stratford. 
he might come over and see Judith, who 
as far from well. <As for Prudence, a 
word was suflicient to bring her: she was 


{ 


here straightway. 
She found Judith very much as she had 
ft her, but somewhat more restless and 


feverish perhaps, and then again hopeless 


ly weak and languid, and always with 
those racking pains in the head. She 
ud it was nothing—it would soon pass 

ay; it was but a chill she had caught 
in sitting on the river-bank: would not 
Prudence now go‘back to her duties and 
her affairs in the house ? 

** Judith,” said her friend, leaning over 
herand speaking low, *‘I have that to tell 
thee will comfort thee, methinks.” 

Nay, I can not listen to it now,” was 
the answer—and it was a moan almost. 
‘* Dear mouse, do not trouble about me: 











, 1 4] 
heard the story a 


Weil dl 


sposed 
ad taken 

1 not that comf 

[ answered that assuredly it would, 


hmore 


perchance, than he though 


oO some one 


e your father and pra 

assurance of that 

[am certain of it, de: 

l the. 


in that he himself is gone al 


ndon to bring thee back that comfort . 


vill not that cheer thi 


sweel 


the girl 


fe is doing all that for me 


a low voice, and absently. 
, but you must be 


vO rd 


hen he 


| } 
Vell and ecneer 


mouse, to give him 


rreeting 


comes back,” said Prudence, 


her spirits somewhat 


riving to 
Have I not read to thee many a time 
yw great kings were wont to reward the 
essengers that brought them eood news 
a gold chain round their neck, or lands, 
erchanee. And will you have no word 
Will you not meet 
Why, think of it, 
a journey to London, and the per 
ils and troubles by the way, and all done 


welcome for him ? 
m with a glad face 
how 
Nay, he would say naught 


18) please the e! 


of it to any one, lest they might 


wonder | 


him; 
had 


* Judith, 


forgo 

Judith, 

up, and he wi 

Willie Hart 

was Hamnet or n 
But Prudence 

and did her best to h 


wonaered 


vas alarmed by 
derings 
And then, when at length the gir 
and still, Prudence stole down-st: 
and bade the 


room, for that 


crandmother vo to Jue 
she must at once hurt 


to Stratlora i Hall 


to speak with Susai 


CHAPTER 


ARRIV 


XXXITI. 
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SOME few mornings after that, 
ellers were standing in the spac 
the 


each other, 


way of nn at Shipston, cl 


and occasionally 
ward the stable yard, as lf tl 


LPiie round. 


pecting their horses to be brou 
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for this | there is no harm done either 
that some of them wondered that I sh 
down to see my little Hamnet 


SICK : r va ( My 


meer W 
friend Quiney 
{fairs L take | 
myself, and not to the 
Stratford town And 
i kind word to t] 
n ed be done well 
hat are of different va 
ple; and the wench and | 
other shire wdly well,” 
The horses were 
but, ere they mount 


Fain re carding Li 


not so 
*Perchanece she m: 
called vou away, sir 
‘*Have no fear. “Tw 
ing, “Twas but a whim of mine o 
nay, there be other and many reasons 
my coming, that need not to be « xpl 
ed to her. What, must I make apol 
to my own daughter ? ene is not t 
cuardian of Stratford town? I am 
rogue; she is no constable May not | 
affairs.” enter? Navy, nav, have no fear, frie 
said the other, | Quiney; when that she comes to unde 
iy not a man come to see stand the heavy errand vou underte 
i ing leave of | for her, she will give vou her thanks, 0 
know nothing of her. Her thanks ?—m 
» herself will | ry, ves!” 
»vyounger man He looked at the young man again. 
ll J ‘* But let there be no broken heads, ¢o 
iin- | friend, I charge you,” said he, as he p 


\ messace to her was 


a 
1 
i 


I dreamt not of 

his foot in the stirrup “Tf the parso 

ather, good- | have been overzealous, \ will set 
make the oceasi matters straight, without hurt or harm 
Trouble not about that, | any son of Adam.” 

If we can cheer up the And now as they rode on together the 

1 put her mind at rest—that will | younger man’s face seemed more confi 
ent end of the journey; and we | dent and satisfied; and he was silent f 
10 broken heads withal, so} the most part. Of course he would him 
And if she herself should | self be the bearer of the news: it was but 
ide these idle fears, and be-| natural that he should claim as much 
usual self again, why, then, | And as Judith’s father intended to go { 


nrst 
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{ | go well with her, and | contented satisfaction, as thoueh his 
i no fear sence was familiar. Nay, she turne 
iked at her steadily, and vet | attention altogether toward him no 
ee it in her eves, as if she | addressed him—not in hear 
ust tant thines before her, or was seek iv, but cheerfully, and as if he had 













; 
ae! to them listening to her all along It 
| Susan, too,” s said, in a} that she did not in the least kno 





ing , ‘ { The rose iS Tron my gard h) thou that Quiney and l have ria 
i ! 
; (J f uld not sine that—though | the way from London to see the 

1 7 | ] 

| lie still and rest, anc ret 





now—gone away "Twas lon 














( ‘ ! nd terrible to seek her—and when poor Judith used to go int 

: { { parson that would drag her | garden—and rie¢ht fair and beaut 
ae forth hes were not thick enough. | was—ay, and her father would prais 
et G lam, whv should the bushes in ! hair, and the color of it—until he er 
br t \ othin that the terrible ey ervy,and drove her away far from | 
* ed t ough them, and she tried to | and then—and then she wandered do 
f: ind ee L not? to the river—and alw vy s Susan's sor 

e N L tell thee. sweetheart.’ said the in her mind—or the other one, th t 
ne 7 1a t hispering to her, ‘‘that | near as sad as that. about the west 
Hf { jor wench vou speak of went hon wind—was it not? How went it, m 

§ ia ( ell cont t with her, and ‘iy ), 
iz t is right pleased—indeed, in ; 

Ky ee ES se e8) Nay, I can not recall it—tis gone out 
AY : ‘ aie 4 





ild rid ill the way to London for her 


ds} 1 UK d him wit] nevera word o1 


it was eruelly done of them. wasn't it 2” And here she turned away from tl] 
Avia but hush thee now, dearie,” | and fell a-erying, and hid from them, : 


} 
{ } 


hie > or} dmotner said. as she put a cool were, covering hie r face with both 1} 










. cloth on the burning forehead.  ‘'’Tis | hands. 
A\ ite well now with the poor wench you “Grandmother, grandmother,” thy 
¥ 7 ) 


sneak o could hear her say through her sobbi 


rs Her father drew nearer, and took her | ‘‘there was but the one rose in my ¢ 





. | quiet] den, and that is gone now—they hay 
‘Judith id he, ‘* poor lass, I am robbed me of that—and what eared I f 
come to se aught else? And Quiney is gone too 

x yan instant there was a startled look | without a word or a look: and ere he | 
of her eves: but that passed, and | come back well, I shall be away by the 

regarded him at first with a kind of he will have no need to quarrel withn 






and think illof me that I chaneed to meet 








‘Good lad,’ 
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ne av 


vay and 


t id vanished within those 
? 
ite cs 
7 \ i 8 l l SUITE 
; ( futu uld OV t 
ms laid on him b 
( ho expected to 
And if t ~ ©} to be so 
taesire Oo 3 Vouth were to 
from him; if her bright 
th is so beautiful a thing 
i ) i er, was to be extinguish 
tead but a blankness and 
; n ry through the lone vears 
ni e might arrive a time for a set 
by nent ihe parson was st ll coming 
4 i rut the house, for the women-folk wer 





"a } orted Dv his presence; but Judi 
} r ve { | 1 Garkly ind had scare 
ih | 1m As for Qu ney, he 
By ot ( eft the house when the 
it l near it Was Sater SO 
ae i { iture—when one was freer 
; injunctions could not 
i to ist foreve and what 
4 4 could then be seeured that 
ie, ( troke of justice and re 
‘2 g He did not reason out the mat 
. sa kind of flame in his 
l r he thought of it 
And ) l it cat istroph vas 1 ir 
O ! Oo He had been wander 
o \ ) the hig vay ipp | 
( 1 ss of the night, as it ere 
1 Sel ty of the star-lit heavens, for 
we qu ( is terrible ears; and 
en 1 sness ie valked bac 
i ic Wn yuus for furthe 
¢ nad y urcely daring to entel 
t He saw the dull red light in 
“i ( I could hear no sound 
7 Lnd wo | ot his very footfall on the 
1a ) They all of them went 
LLix ehosts And Were 
] i hi should remain here 
ness dwelling around the 
; not be broken even by his 
So quiet the night was and 


imagined that 
mereyv wer 


age, h 


nd bi oY rest : } 
 t lered brain He would 
’ ) il ( were the precious 
) And peace had at last stolen 
) eh nbver al d ( osed the 
is mibled ¢ ( ( it not better to 1 


Suddenly he saw the door of 
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the 





i CC 
tage open, and in the dull light a da 
igure appeared. He heard footsteps 
the garden path. At first his heart 


like stone, and he could not move, f 


i, compan 


ror 
thought it was some one coming to 
him with evil news: 


but presently, in 


t} 


clear starlight, he knew who this was t 





was now approaching him 
All the black night 


senses, 


went red 


** So, cood parson,” said he (but 
clinched his fists together, so that 
should not give way ‘art thou satisfied 


with thy handiwork 
There was more of men: 
in the taunt. At all 
some such phrase as, ‘* Out 
the parson 
if to defend himself. 
he firm, 2 


the stick was twisted from 


han events, W1 
of the 
raised 
And t 


Was grippe d 


tavern - brawler!” 
as 


next instant 


PPASP aly 


Ll whirled away far into the da 


and forthwith—for it all happened in 


moment—five fingers had him by the ba 
of the 
The 
what it 
] ] 


Naa 


neck. 


Ke Mcdecision 


‘ond of 
meant to this young athlete, who 


is one 


SOC 
lis eyes afire and his mind afire 
thoughts of the ill that had been done to 


one he loved the dearest, ¢ 


the 
ull 








imagined, But he flung his enemy f1 
him, forward, into the ni 
‘Take thy dog's life, and eleon 


] 
coward an 


He 


d woman-striker!” 


Waited; there was no; 
all shaking from the te 
ure he had put on himself 


vering and athirst to go bae 


the matter then and there—he turned ai 
walked along the road, avoiding the ¢ 
tage. and still with his heart aflame, and 


wondering whether he had done well to 
1 1 1 


let the hour of vengeance @o. 


But that did not last long. What cared 
he for this man, that any thought of h 
All 
in that hush 
ed small chamber, where the lamp of life 


should oceupy him at such a moment? 
his anxieties were elsewhere 


Vas {] 


ickering low, and all awaitine, with 
fear and trembling, what the dawn mi 


And if she were to sl 


bring. ip away so 
escaping from them, as it were—withou 


a word of recognition It seemed so hard 
that the solitary figure going up those { 


{ 


wide steps should have no thoueht for 
them she had left behind. As he saw 
her there, content was on her face, and a 


ild radiance, and wonder: and her ney 


lOnS were pleasant to her. oh 














JUDITH SHAKESPEARE 


voung? 
regard them 


md 


é y ' far 
re ; { | vords 

had speech lost all co 
farewell before 

entered into that dark unknown 
there WV ] 
nh them, too 


t} 
t 


‘-hureh-vyard; ‘t 
ahCce dl 


ot those tormer 
s was far too proud to make : such 
HWanation; but this poor stric 
seemed anxious 
make 


k 
to appease every 
friends And 


Derg 


one 
Was he to h ive 
‘ing her forgiveness for 
wrong f telling how 
need regard it and how that she 
ht dismiss the parson I 
ogether, 
London: she Ww nothin 
cnew nothin 


rom her mind 
lt The ride to 
of that: she 
her father having come 
her 


ius he had done 


the way to see Why, as they 
came riding along, by Uxbridge. and er 
W yeombe, and W oodstoek 


‘k, and Enstone, 
he looked f to tell- 


should d 
forward house 
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Fi 
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| 

she 

Til 

Bb 

no 

oi) 
vas 

wo 


( rn ou Wh vou are a 
, , 
) ng risa jittie ecoid Sad 
is not that hat cau a her 


( uid I how could I 
inknown to herself she was 
er was not from Vl = but 
( itement ind Hhervousness 
Ss Sleep, now, the doctor was 
e worst L know it, though he 
And s! IS SO Weak 
{ eep calm her brain, or if 
out « tin her. ht mind, one 


et Ul J 1Wdith S brave constitution 
4 uch the rest He kne 
: e of it; had there ever been 
} hap vench. or one thi 
! ! md cheerruiness 
e not en her these last two 


O said he, conndel en 

s of confidence, so as to cheer 

nd gentle nurs ‘And 

is Lean do nothing? Did 

l Is there 
t I ean feteh him from War 


\ or from London, for th mat 
s ell ) vou that ean do so 
\ friend vhat ean I do but 
4 1} 
it t hanes [ would take i 


i ( s getting better, that will 
ent that Will be ill ditferent 
hall be ible to vet her many 
» piease Hel ind amu her, and 
ink of this, Pruden¢ said he 


‘Do vou not think, now, that 


Ne | well enough to be carried 


carden—do you not think that 
ind [ could devise some kind of 


Oo be put on whee ls. see vou, and 
} 


leather bands, so that it would 


Why, I swear it could be mad 


i¢ 
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ind might be in readiness for her \\ 
think vou, Prudence? No one eould 
lect we prepared it ay, ind we shi 
cet it to go as smooth as velvet. so t 





do tor 


The chirping of a small bird clos 








And then shes ud, recard ne him 
Would you like to see Judith fon 
moment ¢ Twould not disturb her 
He ste pped baek. with a suddet 


smav on his face 


q 
What mean you, Prudence 7” he sa 
quickly. ‘** You do not think—that—t] 
is fear that I should look at her now 
Nay, not so; I trust not,” she sa 
simply ‘* But if vou wished, you mig 
Slip up the stair—twould do no harm 
He stooped and took off his shoes a 
irew them aside; then she led the » 
into the house, and t] stealth 





é : Ee : 
ip the short wooden stair Phe door \ 


open an inch or two; Prudence openc 
still further, but did not go into the roon 


Nor did he; he remained at the threshol 
for Judith’s mother, who was sitting | 
the bedside, and who had noticed the sli 


pening of the door, had raised her haa 


And was t 


) 1 
oO { 
il 


: : 
quietiv, aS Won Warning. 


} 


Judith, then, that the cold morni 


entering by the small casement, showed 


himi—worn and wasted, the natural 2 


ince of her face all fled, and in place 


that a dull heetie tone that in no wise con 


cealed the ravages the fever had made 


But she slept sound. The bent arm, that 
she had raised to her head ere she Te |] 
asleep, lay absolutely still. No, it was 
not the Judith he had known—so gay and 


radiant and laughing in the summer mea 
dows but the wasted form still held a 


precious life; and he had no mistrust—lhe 


vould not doubt: there was there stil] 


vhat would win back for him the Judith 
that he had known—ay, if they had to 
vait all through the winter for the first 
silver-white days of spring 


They stole down-stairs again, and went 





ta 


the front door. All the world was 
awaking now: the light was clear around 
them: the small birds were twittering in 


the bushes. 





JUDITH SHAKE 


‘And will you not Oa 


eep now, Prudence 


i have earne d it: 


SAW 
ePrnoon 


“(ood lad 
ple of rousing y¢ 
She is awake, and 
} . } 
din her 


veak and list]: 


Have you seen 


Lik her he Said 


‘Nay, not yet,” 
i | am doubtf i] 


not di 


, 
lan anything 
lw) 
| 


lat happ ne 
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L pret x » that Susar 
{ ' it " 
l il nad il 


( or Lili Z 
the old grandmother 
! \ na ros | ecome te 
. tiers. s if @) tiie I 1 


mu not it he said a moment 
he could not bear to be withou 
l ( ho Od USS: there 
is tg idly ut 10 
] ’ I l a) hl 1 i\ 
" | spare th ho 
randt } ell of thee 
Promo of a of them j 
Uh) mMmamotner og rt he rsoot! { 
} 
I | { e lav stil ") 
t been king 
moth said ( regardin 
hand my fa I 
child; thou must not speak 
; ] + ] , 
ol Uti Goctor Wil be SCOLaAINe 
me, grandmother,” she 
, then,” she answered, evasively, 


ne so pl imp as it were; but all 


mend—ay, ay, @ 0d lass, ‘twill 
elaysilent fora while; but her 
busy hits own fears 

mother,” she said, ‘‘ will you 


ne this LO Keep \) uneyv away 


10 let him come into the room, 


idmother, should he ever come 


ALY, and 


ul rode ¢ 


agerness 

VILIIN G1 He went to Le 
r me, that I know; Prudence 

But pr rchance he would not eare to 
would he, think you ¢ ? 


old 





dame 








suld think more of it than of a 


else in the world Why, sweetheart 





hnnever away from the house 
s time—watching to be of service to ; 
‘ : : : 
one night and day it hath been so: 


at he be not done to death passes ni 


inderstanding. Ay. and the ridin or 
London, and the bringing of thy fathe 
id all—is’t not worth a word of than 


Nay, the youth hath won to my favor 


declare to thee; if none else will speak fe 
him, I will; a right cood honest youth, | 


rant. But there now, sweeting, hu 
thee; I may not speak more to thee, ¢ 

doctor will be for driving me forth 

There was silenee for some 
Judith said, wistfully, 

‘What flowers are in the garden 1 
erandmother 2?” 

The old dame went to the window 
slowly—it was an excuse for not having 
too much talking going on 
far past 
ud she: ‘‘but there 1] 


Michaelmas daisies 


‘The card n be 


‘Could you get me a bit of rosemar 
crandmother > the orl asked. 


** Rosemary she cried in affright 


} 


for the mention of the plant seemed to 
strike a funeral note. ‘* Foolish wen 
thou knowst I can never get the ros 
mary bushes through the spring frosts 
Rosemary, truly! What wantest thou 
W ith rosemary “i 

‘Ora pansy, then ?” 

‘A pansy, doubtless—ay, ay, that be 
better, now—we may find thee a pansy 
somewhere, and plenty of other things, so 


thou lie still and get well.” 


























was 


these supports, 


7 
parallel Wi 








ene py emernnee eget 


2 he 


“~ 


fis 


19 lv ae «] f oo 
ia wy POSS sé Ot con 
t fipct cf 1 + . 

j s St Step Vas lO ral 


cost the write. knew not 
had Deen sold to the book 
himself, but by one Francis 
] 


Vas Said that this Lloyd had 


had, ith 





Vith it in the course of a 
butt it Gentleman Tac 


n had to disb irse a rood 


couid get the manuscript 
OWh Hands That forth 
yne to the theatre, and de 


Lh s ich expr SSLOUS 
and shame that they could 
give him full quittance for 


that this is not all; for, 





been n Ing a jest of the 
ling of Orridge’s adventures 
re, and naming names, the 
id detern to visit him 
( is nent, but had been 
vy Llovd being thrust into 


rtain companions, and ther 


Jack” found him, and dealt 


} t { th) 1 hae 
1 l Let \\ Ih LhNe DACK OT 







Oh tiim, 1ioubt a sword or 


ey thous DUL That pre 


: role, Urria@we uttered 
ibbed \ L fell headlone 
hid ith a dag@ger wound 
ling so t they though 
a el hei came And 

a eer Nigh Within 

iS ot vet out Of the 

i ad 

Hak InY ana 
de? vorted 
rist OF t as 
SL¢ inie 

wout t the 





l with Wishing his cor 


ll health and happiness, and 
rel mber “his true loving 
Conc 
led back the lette 
ie dagee had struck the 
4 ‘ LWo said Lit 

cern of ours,” Judith’s f 


lis Ta 
} 


ord more of the matter 


already answered her that 





no harm done; and the sooner ‘tis ¢ 


And married, is he ?—perchance his 


and was for leaving, when Qu 





the steady p 


and that in so loud a voice tha 


And i would have the wench 
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twas all well and settled in London 


ju 
the better The young n 


hath made what amends he eould; Itr 


soon be well of lis wound aca 


teach him to be more of a stay 


Judith’s father put the letter in 


‘d that if he were going to the. 
he would accompany him, as 
business called him to Bidford. And 


out together—the younger mat 


} 


first of all made a bundle of 
basket, and the nails and hooks ar 
tt. so that he could the more « 


them, 


a clear and mild Oetober day 


wide country very sile nt: the wood 


oO vellow and russel now, ant 


there golden leaves tlutteri 


aown from the « ills. mo q lieta id peace 


Was 1h the gracious su 





loughing FOIng on; Froups oO 


le gleaning in the bean fields; but 


sound Of any KING reaching them, sa 
‘awing of some distant rooks And 


they drew near toshottery, Quin 


for the cottage gardens, t 

A, ee . 

or course the long wire bask 
was hung outside Judith’s 


illed—ay, and filled fresh 


frequent intervals. If the gardens o 
ields or the he dge rows would furnish 
itlicient store, there would be no lack « 
iands for the gathering 


went first to the front door (t 


iat Judith was to be moved int 
to the back); and here, ere they 


crossed the threshold, they beheld a 


] 


hing. The old grandmother was 
anding at the foot of the wooden stair 


Sis he : : 
Small lOOKING-Glass In her land 


not heard them approach ; SO it 


Some ¢é 


mazement they Saw her 


te ly let fall the glass on to the stone 
where nat rally it was smashed 


hundved fragments. And forth 


began to scold and rate the littl 


r must have been heard in th 


‘k-room above. 


*Ah, thou mischief, thou imp, thou 


that must needs go break the 


looking-glass in the house! <A 
handy wench, truly, that can hold nothing 
vith thy silly fingers, but must break 








s room 


house 


rent ve 


‘nose sine 


and 
wish 
cs one 


now. »she be brought 


down, so that the knocking may not harm | way t ford, ar hn Poot, tor it A 


uer. 
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q/ 1 < in on Sway back 
His 
ae, ff ied I » t son 
Rit Sines p Jud 
ou 
Ve er ua) vwefore her 
i i t t b ial of similar 
hag ut had paid hea 
ef: ( con li 1 ughtruiness 
1 ct ( hi¢ Ss not eve 
» See | l aa l ess to peal 
; ae t{ ) ISINESS mMahnavced 
, Y Ss pel a ft ey cou 
( ~ ‘ tha seemed to 
I \ \ ! Apparently hi 
| i = 2 La 
Le ed ) Oo get G 
ny s » at a and al 
ivs | the most hopeful one 1 
the ho ind ould not admit tha 
4 Jud s reeovery s ned strang LV slow 
but re il 1 everythin as) happening 
4% ' for tl bes and ten r toward a cer 
: ; tain and happy issue One result o 
"Heal his being eontinually in or about. thi 
bee cottage is this that Master Wal 
oh Blaise had not looked near them since the 
ee: night on which the fever reached its 
ip crisis. J women -folk surmised that, 
a now there was a fair hope of Judith’s re 
i COVCrY he perchance macined his Mins 





ho long r necessary, and 





out of the way, 


use At 





\ eC] re 
iV KeeplIne 





m4 
An Pa 


aot, 


eould pe of 





ho 






















ull eve Lhe did not diseuss the sub 
r iy . 4 . ) ¢ 
ie ject wh; tor more than one of them 
1 had perceived that whenever the par 
i ms name was mentioned, Judith’s fa 
il , } 7 
4 ther became reticent and reserved which 
| , ——, } 
3 vas about his only Way OF showing dis 
4 . . . : . } 
F pieasure—so that they got into the habit 
'] ; of omitting all mention of Master Blaise 
for t etter preserving and maintain 
ne the serenl of the domestie atmos 
phere 

And vet Master Blaise eame to be talk 
i do ind to Judith herself—this very 
morn When Prudence went into the 
rh room, carrying Quiney’s flowers, the old 
andmother said she would YO down and 
see how dinner was getting forward (she 
a, laving more mouths to feed than usual) 

. " + , . " , 
i i and Prudence was left in her place, with 
b SUric injunctions to see that Judith took 





e small portions of food that had been 


4! ordered her at the 





propertime. Prudence 










for Judith had been forbidden to talk 
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r sat down by the bedside. These two had 
hy nol id much confidential chatting of 





and was indeed far too wea 


languid for that, while 


is some third person about in 


uniece But now they were alone 


Pr idence had «l LOWS t ile to t¢ il ot { 
ney's constant watchfulness and car 
of the little 


ind arran 


things he had thou 
ved for her 
the 


But what he 


up to the const 


on of wire flower-basket 


hath done, Judith, te 


ver Parson Blaise I ean not make « 


she continued; ‘tay, and to angen 


sorely; Tor vesternight, when l we oO 
o see how my brother did, | met M 
ylaise and he staved me and talked 


me for a space, 


spoke too 


Nay, he s} 
so that [ had to defend 
what | had seen ot 


ly of Quiney, 
und Say him 1) i\ | 
as coming near tospeaking With Ww: 


and then he went av ay from that \) 


think you what he came to next, Jud 
The pale quiet face of the speaker 


overspread with a blush, and she 


timidly at her friend 

What, then, sweetheart 

Perchanee [ should not te vou,” s} 
said, with some hesitation, and then she 


: 
said, more frankly nay, why sl 


wou 
there be any concealment between us, J 


dith2? And he laid n 


o charge of secre 
on me—in truth, [said that I would thi 


of it, and might even have to ask for cow 


sel and cuidance He would have 


me 
his wife, Judith 
Judith betrayed no atom of surp 


nay, She almost instantly smiled her ap 


proval it was a kind of friendly eons 


ulation, as it and she would have 


were 
reached out her hand only that she w 


[am glad of that, dear mouse,” sais 


she, as pleasantly as she could. The: 
ould you be in your proper place—is’t not 
sO And what said you ?—what said y¢ 


sweetheart? Ah, they all would weleome 


vou, be sure; and a parson’s wife—a par 
Prudence—would not that be 


your proper place ? would you not be ha 


son's wife, 
Dp 
py 8o¢ 

not,” the 
spoke wistfully, and as if she were regard 
ing distant thines. 
suaded 


is such 


‘L know cirl said, and she 

‘*He had nearly per 
heart, there 
and clearness in all he 
and it was almost put before me as 
ity, 


for the 


me, good for indeed 
power 
Savs: 
ad and something incumbent on me, 
pleasing of all of them, and the 
being useful and serviceable to so many ; 
and then—and then 


nad i 


rin those 


ow vou were inclined 
your quarrels and mis inderstandings 
Lif ‘twas you the good parson wished 


davs 
‘Prudence, her fri 


‘you do ill 
If 


as vel he 


to 
story. you 
when poken, 
when he would have you be his 
‘able offer 


were you not meant 


how, 
as I say 


vou fora par 
I 
sweetheart 


ould be afraid, Judith 


] r } + 
11S ned overmuch to yo 


and to Q 


Juiney Ss ; 


rs talking, 
cainst him. 


id 


4] 
peen gentle 


angered a 


wrought you ill was 


tit 
he should have 
ou, and was ove rproud of his office 
{ marked that vour father had scarce 


. word for him was coming 


1 
vhen he 
would ret away 

\And--and me 


tt 


to the cottage, but 


»\\ and eave 


‘tis no 


| 
] 
L 


| shou d be é 


used ft in Torime * days 


as Lt 


{ 


% Ce fidence 


perfect 
} ] ] ; 
should one dare to n 
1) ? No, no, \ | | 
ifraid.”’ 
In truth I can not advise thee, 


thout yn 
ire on such 


be 


should 


then, 


remonstr 


poor 


wha 


Judit] 


ice regarded her with her | the 


Tn 
vood 



































































ip cradtis afterward, when it grew into 
Ly nd began to exhibit traces of dee 

oration ttle canopy at the head, for 

( ul rie \ 3 COVE red over with blue tal 
ta, that made a shelter from the sun 


they moderated thei ridicule, and at last 


declared it a most ingenious and useful 
cont ce, and one that went as easily 
On 1 beathier bands as any king’s coach 
{ vas built. And they said they 
hoped it vould do good service: for they 


1 


as meant for Judith; and she 


had won the favor and good-will of many 
In that town—in so far as an unmarried 
young woman was deemed worthy ol 
cor ration 

But that was an anxious morning when 


Quine set forth with this strange vehicl 
for the cottave Little Willie Hart was 


there, and Quiney had flung him inside, 


saving he would @ive him a ride as far as 
S]} rut thereafter he did not speak 
a ord to the boy kor this was the morn 
ne on cli he was to see Judith for thi 


¢ 


e fever had left her; and 
not only that, but he had been appointed 


the larger 


O carrv her dadown-stairs to 





room below This was by the direct in 
rete 2 oO thre doctor a idith’s fathe r 
as no n London again; the doctor was 
not a ve powerful man; the staircase 
is overnarrow to let two of the women 
t veen them: who, therefore, was 
us voung athiete to gatner up 
Ul! tp mS ¢ urge and bear her Penwly 
fort but when he though inst 
1 Judith he ti and 
{iis hcl al HDprehension filled his heart 
I ie should show himself in the small 
est Way shocked by her appearance. Care 
ssas f cht have een of other things 
ie had always put a value on that; sh 
hi that she had good looks, and sh: 
to Ok prellVy ana dainty and to 

Phiiie and pretty things A} 

i | n he sehooled himse wn 
ed 1 his He must be pre 
vuved to find her ehanged—nay, had le 
l done g ipse of her, as she 
lay asleep, in the eold light of the dawn 
Ile must be prepared to find the happy 


and radiant face no longer that, but all 


faded and white and worn; the eclear-shin 
lI eves no longer laughing, but sunken 
and sad and the beautiful sun - brown 
hair—that was her chiefest pride of all 

no longer clustering round her neck. Not 


that he himself cared: Judith was for him 


always and ever Judith, whatever she 
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might be like; but his terror was lest 
should betray, in the smallest fas 
some pained surprise He knew 
sensitive she was; and as an invalid 
would be even more so; and what a 
thing it would be if her ¢ ves were sud 


ly to fill with tears on witnessing his 


appointment ? And so he argued and 


gwued, and strove to think of Judith 
ghost—as anything rather than her 
mer self; and when he reached the cotta 


he asked whether Judith was ready to 

brought down in so matter-of-fact a 

that he seemed perfectly unconcerned 
Well, she was not ready, for her gra 


mother had the tiring of her; and the « 


dame was determined that, if she had 
Way, her grandchild should look non 
like an invalid. If the sun-brown ecu 
were gone, at least the cap that she 
should have pretty blue ribbons wher 
met under the chin. And she would ha 
her wear the lace cuffs, too, that Qu 
had brought her from Warwick: did 
she owe it to him to do service for 
cvift? And when all that was don 
made Judith take a little wine and 

to strenethen her for the being ear 
down-stairs—and then she sent word 
Quiney might come up 

He made his appearance forthwith 
little pale, perhaps, and hesitating 


and a 
prehensive as he crossed the threshol 
And then he came quickly forward 
there was a sudden wonder of joy a 
oladness in his eve S 
* Judith!” he exclaimed, quite invol 
tarily, and forgetting everything, 
how well vou are looking! indeed, indeed 
you are Sweetheart, vou are not chang 
ut all!” 
Kor this 


1 } 
Tt) } 


spectral phantoms he had been conjuring 


141 » 4] 
was Judith hol any of tit 





ip, but Judith herself, regarding him wit 


friendly (if vet timid) eves; and her fac 





he looked at her in this glad way, w 
ho longer pale, but had SCrOWN rOsSe-re d is 
the face ofa bride Her anxiety and nery 


} 


ousness had been far creater than she dan 


to tell any of them; but now his surpris 
and delight were surely real; and then 
for she was vety weak, and she had been 
anxious and full of fear, and this joy « 


i seeing a strange face that 


s 


belonged to the former happy time, was 
oo much for her. Her lips were tremu 
lous: tears rose to her eves, and she would 
have turned away to hide her erying, but 
‘ ‘ 

that all at once he reealled his scattered 
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iin) how pale a 
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ind her hands, that 
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not oversad complaint of 
| 


I 


hool Why, the 


compaet 


may 


but 





ved to 
of them 
King 
war, among letters of 
th Winslow, comman "oO! ( united withou 
‘'s of Plymouth, sac] s, and) monotony, 
mnecticut, and of Major illiam Brad ; 
ford the son of | y} Oy\ l of » Old 
louy. 
» hand 


7 P ] ‘ } 
Plunge ‘ -Y ) allv attracted my 


{ idents Or Lrat 


ention. \ ntit ‘*Grandmo 4 ie coll a ‘ambridge 
» be atrue Marshfield \ the road from 
‘idents in the Boston, there was lit 


e of the writer j Lame was attached ither, and the mai 


t ‘ript. but it thor 1 } ) , ] ce} . 
oO the man script, but its author Was GIS 5 lL piace on horseback On 


losed in the course of the narrative. Much of n y time Was §} 
found on inquiry that her name was Pr linary ‘upations of spinning 
cilla Thomas, and that the ineid { P ali the iter clothing 
the story were a familiar tradition among 


her descendants. Its incorrectness of style, 
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ber, telling me 


i. feeling of half 


LM « 


lowed her, and both hope 





soon overwhelmed in the : 





vas much impressed witl 


a merehant in his native town 
bundant means 


,and though long a 


essing me that he 


was So much oder 


‘iate and companion ¢ 















as 
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communication to make whieh eon 


She 
it John Watson, a gentleman of 
father, sol] 


Watson 
comparative 


than myself 
eras the 
“my father than of 
He had married 

[pswich 


endant of John Rogers, the 


id: 


wo childre . John 


CGreorge, 


My 





him, in reply to his solicitation, that 





GRANDMOTHER'S STORY 


otte r 
impressed 
antages of the proposed al l 


on communicating his wist 


} 
} 


lmstances ‘expres 
was the 


) 
del 
1) id 


is «nou 


and mothe 
The 


hich now 
but him who had 
fe and the centre of 
told all, and poures 
became only an 


l hin 


oceasion as only an 


ng nature could. Hi 


he birth of my second el 
sincere that he was read) 


me 


erifice to insure my 


e surrenaer ¢ 


was al | 
he would lay d ie de | f mand 
recall, without hudder | ] 


Lhe Ul ; ir I ur marl 
hours of tence recon } r 
shed, and the sepa 


] , } 
»at last cailed on to ¢ 


h to Say that he il 


sses a final blessing, and |] 


be seen again for many \ 
After rallying somewhat 
); 


fliction I met Mr. Watson 


and formally 
































d moved into his houss 


: 
i 


id been built by his father, 


John Lothrop, pas 





‘ongregational 





isband was a m: 
bors and friends, and oce 


POSIION OF Justice of the Court of 









ETE ASTER er eee ae 








and wives, and be yond Lhe birta of! 

children, and the performance of dut 
icident to a large family, nothing 

curred until the death of my husband 


1750 to break its monotony The 





usband added another blow to 


stricken 
ecustomed to look back on the 1 


of my engagement with Mr. Hobart 


W idow hoe rd 


[ had now reached the age of for 





maining Gutv in lle se 





(1n\ only re 





to be the edueation of my children an 





romotion of their welfare The 
mother of my husband was an inm: 


iv household, and on his death-bed | 





made to him the promise that I woul 





protector in what remained to het 
e In the performance of this pron 
ny responsibilities were increased, | 
iught myself to look upon every act 
iderness toward her as the best ti 
ould pay to the me mory of her son 
Asthe freshness of my erief wore a 
and the image of WY husband, wit 
[ had passed many happy vears, rece: 


into the past, 


he memory Of him whe 
had first loved would often rise 
mind. Since the time we parce d,twent 
three vears before, | had never seen | 
nor heard directly from him L ki 
that he had studied for the ministry, 
married, and been settled in Fairfield, 
the State of Connecticut. Now I beear 
to wonder what his journey through 
had been; whether his path had beet 
strewn with flowers or had proved t! 
rugeed road over whieh so many are 
obliged to pick their weary Way Had li 
been happy ? had he ever thought of mx 
had he ever in his dreams seen visions of 
her whom he had once loved, as I had s 
often seen visions of him? These wei 
: 


questions which I found myself often: 


and oftener, as time passed by, endeavoring 


to answer in a way to satisfy my hop 
and allay my fears. But whenever thes 


thoughts occurred to my mind I soug! 
to silence them, and finally settled dow) 
in seeming forgetfulness of the past. Bu 
Providence was still directing my st 
and these passing reveriles proved to be 
premonitions of the future. 

About a year after the death of my hus 
mand I was summoned one day into my 
parlor to meet a gentleman who wished 
oseeme. Iknow not why, but the vision 
of my dreams at once swept by. I went 
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I ement,” evet ripes, and the haltet ‘| ire the 7 
} m \ \ 1 laws al 
t tl Tit ha f rept $ \ ( 1 au 
\ t t ( of \ is f ‘ G | 
\ } : vith t mid 1, the wild justi f 
" ( W lile ) Ss v \ Ve t ) ' \\ ’ 
Q) I N I foul s ed persons f to be t { 
ae t Sp ‘ \ Lima van Dr 
\ t 1 W f rw pedestrian 1, wl 
) 1a | ( | MY, i ( 
( Wi \ It i 
» ra Kx \ W SCIZES tt nel ' 
( t ( twist C 1 ) 
I ( ) to the amazed I i 
ea { ot ] it - ( 
| \ If you d Ci 
W \ it t se, at | ] I 
lp 1) \ | s this kit of rem 
I t II LV I tl tray ( tiie uh t 
; \ Vho are lable t opp el | the tea ta ( 
i i KING } \ ] l 
} i tw sugar l \ \ 
( i } st rid md tj . ) 
\\ i { [ l per i l ( i | th \ I 
I 
CX It w ym 1 res pidity, the tra r arose id | 
‘ i 1 {i l if { tabl th » lo 1 i 
fl of Astra The days of t I ud then taki t out, put it int 














I ef] ! There! rw do ‘ rh 
1 ul vould | y of that demot probably rem« 
< ) ) \ 1 W | ut 1! i to use the su spoon upon t 
t | 34 Lore i i evi 11 I | t we Tie i} 
tha | p L ¢ te ( clispatcli Inentor But it i 
! { victi Or t ) ca ana 
i j nh \ 1 the movement » hins the courag » | rt t wh 
t s and umbi ry redres ind indeed it 1 | 
\ I Chair has 1 bee en to the objection of the ret in } 
fo. | ! | eres we have alrea ntione I} t 
11 t leat ( b mora vould become 4 battle-t 
ipp 1 t rowa lor this ¢ 1¢ m that either 
! I I nos to tire S ana Cane must 
re ( of off ivainst good manners rs of them and the act 
In] \ \\ s ym to must be exterminated 
pu ices and upon public occasions. vhich would be much the same thing 
A offens ire to be reckoned Phe anti-umbrella-and-cane-twirlt move 
I \ loud talk n hotel eor- | ment, therefore, it may be sately assun is a 
ridot t 1 umming d ind flinging | moral movement It appeals to t love of 
| id whis t to the forbearance, to t y | 
} N ! ( ind theatre of all pers who car these we 
1 ] l l ! its to memoer our coms Mo yuMA to tle 
l \ pa In raironucd | t t, great and s perior as ti ire, ther ul 
Ca na mala luect tor which th others who have some rights, and that amor 
f of HH is distinguished, and | them are the rights to the use of th 
fa Enda reril y eyes and, so far as others are concerned, to tile in 
lish canes and umbrel listurbed comfort of their bodies. It begs the 
is | to this cla ind you mav safely vearers of belligerent canes and umbrell t 
that aman w es at his nei¢h- | consider that when they wish to twirl them, 
be t with the weapon that he i thrust, prod, poke, and stab with them, it 
ul s hand w laugh boisterously as | may be presumptuous for others to venture to 
chamber loors at midnight, and p tt eir eves and bodies in the w 1y, | it that 
chatte 1 box at the opera, and engross | it is sometimes necessary for such persons to 
! { ! f it in a car ! use of the public highway, and that 
I vivs been a movement therefore it would be more humane to twirl, 
Tu t vilefa rs Their offenses at lish, shove, push, pass, | In¢ drive, p ck 
1 be dealt with by severely 1 rod, urge, goad, sp ir, transfix, and spear with 
pressly \ y fines, imprisonments, exile, | their canes and umbrellas in some private room 
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e old managers st to be irre 


drawn to the desperate undertaking, and wl 


is a dollar left it is : lar ventured 
indeed, could seem more thankless 
of infinite and vexatious and petty 
e adjustment of perpetual internecine 

he greenroom, the caprice of fashi 
of the weather, the whims of tli 
these are to be managed: and when 
e, what is the reward? Not fame 
s, nor public gratitude, for of all these 


What does the opera manager gather? The 


reward is the excitement of the game, the grati 
fication of an appetite. Here as elsewhere the 
worker is subdued to his work. He may be 
gin with the hope of making money. ” He 


ends with the pleasure of managing. 





male 
tain f 


have dressed or behaved like men. 


offenses, however, are essentially d 


Dress and behavior are not subject to t 





mean 


suvagel 


abused dumb Ss have found 


t 


Sl 


riend and protector who in this neig 
t | ‘ t ey dy to bet 
tormentins 


OvVeTWO! 


will awaken to find that s 
erah is resolved that they 
mselves, and that he is dedica 


m how to do it. 


ry Rerurd. 


t has been little more 


than a barren compila- 
on of the husks of history, of fact 


LS, ¢ Le¢ 
ind events, arranged methodically and even 


Sy 


perspicacionsly according to certain epochs, 

eras, or subjects, is to be found 
its com-. alike for the low esteem in which it has been 
» most part | held by historical scholars, the distaste with 


1 
he reason 





ous out 


irom 


e movyemel 


pArUIn 


broad faets of hi the nits details, ial, and polit 
he undertakes to trace the sequen if » | the seminal 
events, whether great or small, which 
nations together, and materially contre 


] t : 
Mestinies % 


and to investigate the universal Li 


of mankind, including in this last the tirst be 
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STODDARD. who was one 


l Life of Lincoln 


Fords, Howard, an 














which has strong claims upon the interest a 
itfention of every American A popu ra 
strictly personal biography, it is so sin 
tersely written as to be adapted to re 
‘ 1 ive and degree of intelligence 
recites in brief, vigorous, and nervous sente 
the story of a life which comprises ima 
the elements of true greatness, and is « 
ly worthy of contemplation as a practs 
unple of the potent possibilities that res 
our republican institutions. It may not b 
served for many men to be confronted | 
imstaneces like those which moulded, tra 
ind tested Mr. Lincoln Not many yo 

ke him, eager to learn, prompt to obset } 
sistent, industrious, not afraid of work : no. 
there many adults who have the patient ste 


fastness of purpose, the single-mindedne 


cerity, honesty, sagacity, and simple patriot 
that formed the grain and fibre of his sine 
character. But though circumstances ma 
be invented or improvised, life and char 
may be imitated and emulated: and all th 
being considered, there has been no man oft 


ent times whose life and character, in all t] 
conditions and possibilities, were more t1 


ind representatively American than the 


md character of Mr. Lincoln, or more sus 
t e of very general and successful imitati« 
There are few intelligent American Iads 


enter upon life with a seantier e¢ 
ment of edueation and this world’s go 
than did young Lincoln What he ace 
plished and became is possible to all; 
if any considerable portion of the yout { 
America ean be persuaded to make themselve 
familiar with his life as boy and man, and wit] 
the steps of his growth and development 


manhood, as delineated in Mr. Stoddard’s sue 


cestive biography, it will be the better fort 


and for the republie. Aside from its value 
sdireetion, Mr. Stoddard’s volume is a grap 
e and entertaining biography, as rich i i 


dent as anv romance, and sparkling with w 
vit and racy anecdote. It comprises a large 


mass Of valuable and judiciously epitomized 


Information concerning the Iomentous pol t 
il and social events that preceded the war, a 
the still more momentous military and politic 
al occurrences that attended and immediate 


followed it. However materially one may d 


fer from some of Mr. Stoddard’s judgments ot 
men and measures, and from his criticisms of 
military leaders and policies, the occasions for 
such difference sare so rare, and his views ar 
so candidly and temperately stated, that onl 
a morbidly captions spirit of partisanship can 
St viously ohj ct to them. 

THERE is a marked difference it 
and quality of the poems in Mr. Edgar Faw 
cett’s Song and Story;® and singularly enough 


the grain 


those among them which are the most note 


Song and Story. Later Poems. By Epgar Faw 


ceTT. 12mo, pp. 181. Boston: James R. Osgood and 
Co 





SOnNOrOuUS 
f our country, 
es of ) juies supposed 
been uttered by hist 
reciting their clain 


score of the Important ¢ 


pened on or beside them, and th 


With human interests and sympathies, 
Versification is nearly faultless, and they are 


enriched with many lofty thoughts and much 
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ViIrnGINtA W. JOUNSON’S latest 


Lamalls of Tipton, Will be less) yp 
ious romances in the propor 
) 
been, 
sque deseription 
more sober and restraines 
sa skillful and ingenious perfo 
han she has hitl 
Sa wider and ] 
ature than was reqt 


either 


men and womel people 


the-w 


and emote 
qidents and 
lerestimated 
butes to the pangs ¢ 
prose and the ron 
With the earnest 
artist, and with the 
ced one, Miss Joli son has const 
of these s mple ana UNpromiistnge mm 


finished realistic story, dealing 


with ordinary and even Commeonp 
Ne and every-day incidents and emo 
she manages to keep the « 
reader ont 
by the ingen 
unexpected trar 
ts eral hic delineation 


we are wont to meet in 


Mr. Tuomas W. KNoOx is an indefatigable 
d suecesstul caterer of instructive and et 
Information for our intelligent and 
evouth. ving carried them ia his 

‘Boy Travellers” series through Asia 

he now invites them to accompany 

in their adventures in the aretic 

The volume in which these adven 

sare recorded, and which the author has 


\ 


‘ ititled The Poy rife of ‘ne *” } ivian”’ to the Vordi 
Pole and Beyond,'* is constructed upon the same 
plan as his Boy Travellers in the East, and like it 
consists of an array of facts embroidered upon 
eround-work of fiction. The ship an 
as well as the adventurous youtl 
heroes of the narrative, are tf 


with the exception of several 


of Tipton. By Virainia W 
New York: Charles Scribnet 
s of Two }, ] 
ge of the * Vivian” to the North Pole L Be 
sv Tmomas W. Knox. Illustrated. Svo, pp 
rk: Harper and Brothers 
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Istrious pa 
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Wrstarieal Record, 


POLITICAI took place, and on the day following anim 
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Wad Cy 


Nine perso 


Pate \\ im L. Utley: Vermont Ind cident on the Mexican Central Ra ( 









} 1 
explosion, Pekin, 








10-11. 
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A rapid rise in the 








ler reno ited: New Plampshire Republican Claire and ¢ lai poyoe va rivers, destroyil r | 
Governor, Moody Currier; Massachusetts BR LOCOCO worth of property 

)) can, Governor George D. Robinson reno September VW Report by mail to San Fr 
] ed: Massa setts Democratic, Governor ( o that the province of Kiang-See hac 
W. ( kon ott: W OuSID Republic un, Gi inttudated, and seventy thousand lives 


ernor, Jeremiah M. Rusk ; Wisconsin Prohi : 
tir Governor, S. D. Hastings; New Hamp Sees 
hire P I). Mason; M fugqust 15.—In Newb 
vernor, Nicholas Tor John ; i t ' 

r, W.D. Fratt 1) (16 In Washington, D.C., John I 


( rudo Republican, Governor, B. HW. Eaton; | ¢ United States Senator, aged fifty 
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: Ni Hiunpshire Det ratic, Governor, Hon. years. 
J. M. Till; Massachusetts Prohibition, Goy fugust 18.—Near Philadelphia, Colonel J.J 


erno President J. IL Seelve: Connecticut Woodward, Surgeon U.S.A., aged fift ( 
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ln Cairo, Sultan Pasha, President « 
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7 av ptian Legislative Couneit.—In W 
r ‘ i victory by the Democrats, with a neton, D.C., Mary Clemmer Hudson. 
: large majorit fuqust 24.—In England, Henry George B 
Phe Vermont election, September 2, was eat publisher, aged eighty eight vears. 
ried e Repu s, With a majority of fugust 25.—In Berlin, Lord Ampthill, At 
2141 bassador to Prussia, in his fifty-sixth year 
: I} M e election, September &, gave the In Philadelphia, J. L. Claghorn, aged sixt 
5 } R ican cane e for Governor a plurality seven years, 
ad ot 20,000 fugust 28.—In Marion, Massachusetts, Re 
? bf | pu debt of the United States was Admiral A. A. Harwood, U.S.N., aged eig 
¥4 A rt ed during the mouth of August ss,o42 552 two vers. 
bi ¢ Pie B sudget shows a decrease in rey fugqust 29 At Fort Hamilton, New Yor! 
.¥ ( receipts for the year of £1,489,172, anda R. Cornell White, aged fifty-nine years. 
th des expenditure of £2,917,688. September 1.—In Nyack, New York, Smit 
: + I French Chamber of Deputies, August Sheldon, publisher, aged seventy-two years 
. TREES li ted the Tonguin credit of 32,000,000 September 2.—In Providence, Rhode Island 
: j francs United States Senator Henry L. Anthony, aged 
RY Phe French tlag was hoisted over the citadel | sixty-nine years. 
i at Hué, the capital of Anam, August 17. Thi September 3.—In Sparta, Georgia, Bishop 
mh same day, the pew King of Anam was crowned George F. Pierce, aged seventy-three years. 
re : With great pomp. September 4.--In Geneva, New York, Hon 
hy roo-C how is bombarded by the French Charles J. Folger, Secretary of the Treasury, 
fleet Angust 23. The arsenal was destroyed aged sixty-six years. 






i after a four hours’ fire. Nine Chinese gun- September 13.—In Tarrytown, New York, 
boats and twelve junks were sunk, and two Robert Hoe, of the firm of R. Hoe and Co., of 
escaped. On the 25th a second bombardment | this city, in his seventieth year. 
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I e tu hum vdded the sitor 
‘ ( ul ( \ Yes Woul ( ( » see ] 
rid I rathel il ised ittenda Oo 
‘ moaned de the ecutive porta 
\ Dien!—-oh, mon Dieu! J then the Governor ho iS § ‘ 
t ame ot Heaven, and L < ecauehlt s it of tis odd ealle 
have lorg ( & ( he the. ney be Some AMiuse t 
en e, called out to hin Come in, neig 
‘ \ s to | ¢ rigt 
ie for thie ¢ i SI) AiryvouGuvy’ner Bagglely 2?” said the t 
dreams Was never painted ur ambling t ird the desk of 
Lnight-go iOoldineg er of Michigan, with hat on, and bane 
t Lpo y heavy vard POCKE 
Yes, sir; that | they call me 
! roma rs ago an ele That's so,is it?) IT swan I'm elad ter 
ple Va he bella ho ) 
sked it the c¢ ( Phank vou suid tl] G errno! \ 
On | vy doit was in S it can I do for you, my friend 
ead Cus ao 1, anal thre Phe tramp took a pret 1b Sul 
tiie had « \ he State Executive, uy ird, downw 
POCK ! l ‘ al ( (le Ws chewing Ore \ i 
SO ¢ ‘ ind the tha hile atisfied. s 
rr of nature had made ) s lhe Wil Oh. me 
to se Tlie poel OL thre l yn) ecad on ntore 
l vere told ‘ ‘ tlie USE ry aaced lo 
(1 I] I ‘ Vel Lite i Th er,” 
elr revere il, subdued ma 
rood it ( nthey had As this is the month of 1 nksg ng, a 
\ ( evged to be ere is nothing better to be thankful for 
Mr. 1 wnt yu once maiden’s * Yes suid at the rigl tit 
int is dressing l d appropriate to the season 1 © verses 
, , THE WISH-BON 
eal thie ad Couple hoa F 
S 1 shi } 
ne fo see the corpse! 
l \\ t l t 
1 sire Vas dead, ana I] , Da } 
Ney ‘ edad but one form ol tl sh 1 ! P 
t cork variety What did you Vhispered my R 
l ng s V eyes § rue 
 & I rs ot M } ] I answe ( ng her « s 
J. Back ho, before as man I nig ‘ 
e chia had ude a for ler eyes as ‘ sa forest br 
onist. Near the close of on H is Sa sea-s i 
\ t r mout | Sac kK 
. “ate oc say «el pa 7 ant \ 1g ng 
pais 3. : : S t. that n f re ow might be 
Pthe Lake ouperiol _— You, dear little Rose, and o1 
( } Lar | lL other t Il } face +7 R © Ic 
i on such ocea Isn't it fu I shed that t 


her of Dis mouth, 


ie tramp eyed t 


story, RoetTu HAL 





( l lo hy 
experience 
e engaged the Executive WHiILt Mary Anderson was playing Ingomat 
is rather a pe we knock at | toan appreciative audience in Detroit not long 
ve that at least the caller was | ago, they were amused by some unconscior 
ol On t door being oper but audible comments passed upon the hero 
da e caller was discovered | by one of the country’s yeomen. 
secdiest, dirtiest, most loater When Ingomar bids farewell to Parthenia,. 
ps that ever slept under a | within sight of the walls’ of her native city, 
s clothes were not ¢ shabby ind disappears toward his mountain Lome, our 
stained with tobacco juice, | countryman gave a sigh of relief as he said, 
streain of that fluid meandered | * There, he’s gone!’ But when, in re sponse to 


Parthenia’s pathetic * Ingomar! oh, Ingomar!” 


he at- | he sees that barbarian come sneaking back, a 


curiously, aud after a little de- | look of mingled disgust and astonishment 
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‘ ] ‘ ‘ out of the carriage, and sai tor his plercing ge ce, and said, in tone 
i : : ; ] ir — i l i ue 
Rg. +} ) ‘ effect that ( d the horse reat solemnity, * Be profoundly thanktul 
; ai ‘ | ‘ ' ‘eee F 
( irters James to Limighty God, doctor, that you are in no ¢ 






becom 






lin tollowinge oecurred in one of the 


Island. 


col 






; A CLERGYMAN of 









of | ot ( 1 d, and in his n live years ago 
Ie copvist of others, had been im me, Whom DT kav 
ones itie a mm, not three hundred | mechanie, and wa 
i . ! fro Ni York, on the alleged ground | call was very long, and he seemed ereatly « 


seemed to 1 





prevent me from m 
\" 1 YT] er he skead tor writing materials, thers,” I replied 
some lines, which found their way ‘Tam to be married to Miss H , and y 










produced tli thought we would like Phursday “ 








everywhere that here was some Pk ee 


ht,’ I answered. 


‘met { vriter’s “madness,” and it * Could you marry us early in the day?) We 


away, and would like to be n ied 





soms 












eur s release The lines bevan: early.” he went on, 









, ( , , : , ‘Any hour will suit me,” I replied, ‘“ pro- 
- \ pris M | | 
4 rs s for ‘ vided TL know it beforehand. 
4 
& ( s \ i “Would nine o'clock in the morning be too 
0 vs early 2?” he continued 
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